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Hall’s Edition of the Middle English Bestiary 


The unique Middle English Bestiary (BM. MS. Arundel 292) has 
been edited in full no less than five times: by Wright,’ Wright and 
Halliwell,? Miitzner,* Morris,* and Hall.° Of these, only Hall’s is a 
diplomatic text with full critical apparatus. 

While consulting the MS. recently in the course of preparing a 
new edition of the Bestiary, I discovered a number of errors in Hall’s 
transcription. Therefore, considering the uniqueness and importance 
of the work, and the fact that Hall’s is the most useful edition 
available, [ have ventured to make the corrections which follow. These 
corrections are solely of errors in transcription. 

For the rubric Natura 176/1 read Natura; for the rubric Signi- 
ficacto 185/283 read Significacio. 

There are stops in the MS., not given by Hall, after the following 
words: fleged 177/48; higtest 180/133; grund 184/278; billing 186/ 


*T. Wright, Altdeutsche Blittern, u, pp. 99 ff., Leipzig, 1836. 
Tay Wright and J. O. Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, 1, pp. 208-227, London, 


*E. Mitzner, Altenglische Sprachproben, 1, pp. 55-75, Berlin, 1867. 

*R. Morris, An Old English Miscellany, EETS. OS. 49, pp. 1-25, 1872. 

*J. Hall, Selections from Early Middle English, 1, pp. 78-196; II, pp. 579- 
626, Oxford, 1920. 
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316; warsipe 186/324; fille 187/373; neilond 188/387; fis 189/413. 
swiking 191/477; owolde 191/482; war 192/518; manhede 193/56}; 
sterre 195/630. Hall gives stops after the following words, where n 
stop occurs in the MS: sinen 176/12; him 176/23; ts 182/208; leuen 
187/357 ; biswiked 187/376. 

The following words are capitalized in the MS., but not in Halls 
edition: For 193/563; Vre 194/586; He 195/603; For 195/621, 
The following words have initial small letters in the MS., but appear 
capitalized in Hall’s edition: billed 178/68 ; eten 186/331 ; he 186/334, 

There also appear a number of errors in the transcription of words 
in Hall’s edition, though some are perhaps misprints: fader 176/12, 
read fader; cumed 177/60, read cumed; forbredes 180/138, read 
forbredes; Sirl 180/154, read dirl; wurden 184/250, read wurden; 
quedsipe 185/298, read qwedsipe; a wunder 185/306, read awunder; 
wuldest 188/385, read wuldes; aneilond 189/414, read a neilond; 4 
meiden 190/442, read ameiden; flumeren 190/452, read slumeren; 
sawen 194/599, read sapen; if 196/646 and 662, read ts. 

Finally, two of Hall’s corrections of the MS. are mistaken: on p. 
181, footnote to 1.160, read fegde not segde; on p. 196, footnote to 
1.637, read in wis not in wif. 


University of Leeds O. J. EMORY 


The Prioress’s Greatest Oath, Once More 


The identification of “Seinte Loy,” by whom alone Chaucer’ 
Prioress is willing to swear, with St. Eligius, the seventh-century 
goldsmith, has been generally accepted by at least two generations of 
readers. Furthermore, it is supported by the judgment of such 
eminent Chaucer scholars as Skeat, Manly, and Robinson. Yet many 
a reader of Chaucer may have wondered why a goldsmith should have 
been thought particularly appropriate for the Prioress’s oath, which 
is itself a notable and unique element in her description in the 
General Prologue. That the evidence for the identification is no 
entirely beyond dispute and that there may be room for further con- 
jecture are perhaps sufficient reasons for reviewing the case. 

Although Eligius and Loy or Eloy had been readily equated o 
linguistic grounds, it was J. W. Hales, in a letter to The Athenaeum 
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in 1891, who was apparently the first to advance reasons other than the 
etymological for the identification. He did so by referring to a parti- 
cular incident in the saint’s life. Eligius, Bishop of Noyon and Master 
of the Mint to Dagobert I, was once asked by his sovereign to take an 
oath. When Eligius not only refused to swear but also began to 
weep, Dagobert was apparently convinced of his integrity and said that 
he would believe him without an oath. Hales concluded that to swear 
by St. Eligius was therefore not to swear at all. Skeat referred to 
Hales’ conjecture, in which he thought that there was “perhaps, a 
special propriety,” but he proceeded so cautiously that he can hardly 
be thought to have committed himself. At the same time he added a 
conjecture of his own: “ Perhaps [the Prioress] invoked St. Loy 
as being the patron saint of goldsmiths; for she seems to have been 
a little given to a love of gold and corals.” He, like Hales, noted 
that Loy and Eloy are common forms of Eligius in English, and 
abruptly dispatched a conjecture by Thomas Warton in his History of 
English Poetry, that Loy is a form of Louis. “ Warton’s notion,” 
said Skeat, “only shews how utterly unknown, in his time, were the 
phonetic laws of Old French.” 

Somewhat more than a decade later Miss Hammond added a further 
conjecture. By referring to a line in Lydgate’s Virtue of the Mass 
(“ And Seynt loye youre iournay schall preserve ”) and noting Skeat’s 
remark that “Lydgate is often our best commentator on Chaucer,” 
she suggested that the Prioress was invoking St. Eligius as the patron 
of travelers. Lowes, however, turned from piety and patronage to 
social behavior in seeking the possible connecting link between the 
Prioress and St. Eligius. He sought in the saint such qualities as 
would appeal to the elegant, mannered, and fastidious Madame 
Eglentyne whom most latter-day readers of Chaucer have preferred to 
visualize. These qualities he conjectured to be St. Eligius’s courtli- 
ness, physical beauty, love of personal adornment, and above all his 
skilful craftsmanship in the making of golden chalices and other 
religious articles. At the same time, he rejected Hales’ conjecture and 
described Miss Hammond’s as “ difficult to accept.” Manly accepted 
Lowes’ conclusions, also rejected Hales’, and added a further con- 
jecture, that there “may have been a special cult of St. Loy at the 
English court at this time.” The evidence he adduces for his own 
conjecture is, however, somewhat slight: that Queen Philippa “ came 
from the district in which the saint was especially popular ” and that 
the Countess of Pembroke gave an image of St. Eligius to one of the 
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most fashionable churches in London. Robinson also accepted Lowes’ 
conclusion and found Hales’ “altogether far-fetched” and Miss 
Hammond’s lacking in “good support.” Manly’s reference to the 
special cult he mentions, apparently with approval, and concludes that 
St. Eligius’s “whole character is delightfully consonant with that of 
the Prioress herself.” At this point the case has been closed for 
some time.* 

But perhaps it should be reopened, for not all the possible questions 
have been answered. Along with Lowes, Manly, and Robinson, we 
may dismiss earlier conjectures: Hales’, though perhaps finding a 
particular appropriateness in swearing by a saint who would not 
himself swear, rests upon the belief that Chaucer was acquainted with 
a minor and little-known episode in the saint’s life; and Miss Ham- 
mond’s, though perhaps valid, fails to explain the oath as particularly 
appropriate. It is apparent that the prevailing view today, strongly 
supported by the approval of Manly and Robinson, is that advanced by 
Lowes in 1914. It is to Lowes’ account that we must therefore turn. 
By referring to numerous French and Latin writers he proves beyond 
reasonable doubt that in the cult of St. Eligius “ one element stands 
out sharply,” which he identifies as his craftsmanship: “It was as 
the artificer of objects of beauty consecrated to the glory of God that 
St. Eligius was known all over France,” and he mentions in particular 
that “his distinction as an artist ” gained a hold “ upon the popular 
mind.” ? But beyond this point he is on less certain ground, for he 
is not as successful in showing that St. Eligius was also well known 
for those particular qualities which would make the saint’s character 
“ delightfully consonant with that of the Prioress.” Indeed, Lowes 
declares that he has “ no intention of pushing to its limits the curious 
analogy between the Prioress and [St. Eligius].”* It was, rather, 
Manly and Robinson who pushed it to its limits and built their case 
upon Lowes’ tentative remark that “there is every reason to believe 
. . . that the exquisite pertinence of the allusion is no accident.” * 


1 John W. Hales, “ Chaucer’s Prioress’s ‘Greatest Oath,’” The Athenaeum, 
January 10, 1891, p. 54, reprinted in Folia Literaria (1893), pp. 102-105; 
W. W. Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (2nd ed., 1900), ¥, 
13-14; Eleanor P. Hammond, “Two Chaucer Cruces,” MLN, xxi (1907), 
51-52; Hammond, Chaucer, A Bibliographical Manual (1908), p. 286; John 
Livingston Lowes, “ The Prioress’s Oath,” RR, v (1914), 368-385; J. M. Manly, 
Canterbury Tales (1928), p. 505; F. N. Robinson, The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer (1933), p. 755. 

* Lowes, op. cit., p. 372. 

* Ibid., p. 375. 

* Ibid., p. 384. 
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In attempting to explain how an oath by St. Eligius was appropriate 
for both the fastidious Prioress and the impious carter of the Friar’s 
Tale, Lowes found it necessary to conclude that the two oaths differ, 
at least in degree, in their “ aptness and accuracy.” ° 

We must conclude, I believe, that although the saint of presently 
available hagiographic accounts is a handsome courtier, it was as an 
excellent goldsmith and as the patron of goldsmiths that St. Eligius 
was known in Chaucer’s day, and that if the Prioress swore by him 
she and her hearers recognized in her oath an appeal to the artisan 
rather than the courtier. Thus, in spite of Lowes’ impressive accumu- 
lation of authorities, we are left with no more than the tentative 
guess of Skeat, quoted above. We can, of course, conclude that the 
Prioress was given to swearing by the goldsmith-saint, but it would 
seem somewhat far-fetched to do so. If the goldsmith had particular 
appeal for the Prioress as a lover of beautiful objects, then it is rather 
curious that Chaucer, usually straightforward in his descriptive 
accounts, should wait for almost forty lines before he introduces the 
substantiating evidence, for it is that long before he adds the last 
stroke to her portrait—the rosary with its golden medallion. When 
it is remembered that this is the only passage which could be con- 
strued as indicating that she was “a little given to a love of gold 
and corals ” and that the object described was as necessary a part of 
her religious habit as her “wympul” and her “cloke,” it will be 
readily seen that to ascribe to the Prioress a special devotion to St. 
Eligius the fine craftsman is to speculate on evidence that is more 
tenuous than cogent. 

Perhaps it is appropriate, then, to add to past conjectures a new 
one, that “ Seinte Loy” is not St. Eligius at all, but rather is St. 
Eulalia. We may begin with what, by itself, may seem rather dubious 
evidence. Proust’s curé in Du Cété de Chez Swann, who has just 
been described as a person who “ connaissait beaucoup d’étymologies,” 
remarks to the character who bears the name Eulalie: 


Hé bien! c’est saint Hilaire qu’on appelle aussi vous le savez, dans certaines 
provinces, saint Illiers, saint Hélier, et méme, dans le Jura, saint Ylie. Ces 
diverses corruptions de sanctus Hilarius ne pas du reste les plus curieuses de 
celles qui se sont produites dans les noms des bienheureux. Ainsi votre 
patronne, ma bonne Eulalie, sancta Eulalia, savez-vous ce qu’elle est devenue 
en Bourgogne? saint Eloi tout simplement: elle est devenue un saint. Voyez- 
vous, Eulalie, qu’aprés votre mort on fasse de vous un homme? * 


Ibid. 
*Gallimard edition (Paris, 1919), 1, 145. 
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It is necessary of course to proceed further only with considerable 
caution, for Proust, who is not always kindly to his clerical characters, 
was not above attributing erroneous knowledge to them. Yet some of 
the curé’s etymologies are correct, and in the quoted passage he is 
accurate at least while he is referring to St. Hilarius. 

Fortunately, we need not be content with mere speculation, for 
there exists evidence that Proust’s mention of a Burgundian form, 
Saint Eloi = Sancta Fulalia, rests upon solid ground: Saint-Eloj 
(Eloy), a locality in the department of Ain at the border of Burgundy, 
is referred to in fourteenth-century documents as S. Eulalia (and in 
the thirteenth century as Saint-Alay).’ The phonetic development 
of the place-name, and of the underlying saint’s name, can be recon- 
structed as follows: Eulalia must have become by dissimilation 
Euladia (as the Prov. Lulazie would suggest), which would give 
*Pulaye, *Euloye; since these forms begin with a vowel, which would 
elide with that of the preceding adjective, the resulting “ compound 
name ” (Sainteloye) must have been regarded as containing saint + 
Eloye. This “masculine ” interpretation would then cause the fall 
of the final “ feminine ” -e.* 


Although Chaucer was in France on several occasions, campaign- 
ing with John of Gaunt’s forces and traveling on the King’s business, 
we cannot be certain that he was in Burgundy, or if so, whether he 
was aware of the kind of confusion represented in Seinte Loy = Sainte 
Eululie. He was, however, more than once in the south of France 
on his way to Genoa and Florence, and it is particularly in the south 
that numerous towns and villages are to be found which are named for 
St. Eulalia. The name was variously spelled in medieval and early 
renaissance documents, presumably representing the current and local 
pronunciation. Among these are several which have the “ masculine” 
saint prefixed: Saint-Aulais, Saint-Aulaye, Sent Aulaia, Sent Aulari, 
Saint-Aulaire, Saint Hulas, Saint-Aulazie. The wide variety of forms, 
including not only those just mentioned but also Eulaya, Eulée, Yolée, 
Olha, Oulhes, Ouille, Alalii, and Eularia, suggests both the popularity 
of the saint as a patroness of towns and villages and the considerable 


™ Herman Grohler, Uber Ursprung und Bedeutung der franzésischen Ortsna- 
men, Part II (Heidelberg, 1933), p. 402; Auguste Vincent, Toponymie de la 
France (Bruxelles, 1937), p. 348. 

® See J. Schiitzer, Uber Herkunft und Gestaltung der fransésischen Heiligen- 
namen (Miinster, 1905), p. 63, and A. H. Longnon, Les noms de lieu de la 
France, m1, (1923), p. 417. I am indebted to Professor Anna Hatcher for 
most of the references in this paragraph and for aid with the reconstruction 
of the phonetic development of the place-name. 
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familiarity with which her name was treated locally. The parish 
church might succeed in maintaining the name and identity of the 
saint, aided perhaps by the fact that in church records the Latin form, 
Sancta Lulalia, was used; but in the popular mind there was more 
likely to be some confusion, and that of the kind to which Proust’s 
curé points. Furthermore, in at least one early document from the 
south of France the name is written Sent-Aoloia, a form sufficiently, 
close to Sainte Loy or Saint Eloy as to be virtually indistinguishable 
when pronounced. If Chaucer had wished to conceal St. Eulalia in 
the name “ Seinte Loy,” he might of course have made any necessary 
alterations ; and we know that he was interested in popular etymology, 
at least enough to translate from the Latin of Jacobus Januensis the 
passage on the etymologies of “ Cecilia” which he incorporated into 
the Second Nun’s Prologue. But it is unlikely that alteration was 
necessary, for on his journeys to Italy he would have passed through 
the districts which had a well-developed cult of St. Eulalia and 
corrupted place-names like Sent-Aoloia. And since the Burgundian 
place-name cited above demonstrates that the full change to Saint- 
Eloi had been undergone in at least one instance, we may conclude 
that the interpretation of the Prioress’s “‘ Seinte Loy ” as St. Eulalia 
is phonetically possible.® 

When, however, the appropriateness of this interpretation on other 
grounds is considered, we may, I believe, add probability to possibility. 
There were apparently two saints named Eulalia, who were often 
confused, even to the extent of assigning the same date, 304, for their 
deaths ; and both were youthful virgins and martyrs. St. Eulalia of 
Barcelona was the patroness of her native city and of sailors, and was 
invoked against drought. She seems to have been invoked also by 
travelers, like Miss Hammond’s St. Loy, and is sometimes shown with 
a palm in her hand, perhaps suggesting an association with pilgrim- 
ages. Occasionally she is shown with a dove issuing from her mouth. 
The acts of her life and martyrdom were set down in the twelfth 
century by Renallus Grammaticus. The source of this French work 
is a Latin hymn written by Quiricus, Bishop of Barcelona, in the 
seventh century.2° St. Eulalia of Merida, who also lived during the 


*The toponymic information in this paragraph has been derived chiefly from 
the alphabetical listing of places and the “Tables des Formes Anciennes” in 
Dictionnaire Topographique du Département de ————— (Paris, 1873 and 
various later dates), particularly Vols. 5, 6, 7, 10, and 12. 

10°F, Fita, “Saint Eulalia of Barcelona,” The Catholic Encyclopedia (1909), 
v, 603; Alban Butler, The Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, and Other Principal 
Saints (1843), u, 164; S. Baring-Gould, The Lives of the Saints, 11, 276-278. 
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third century, was put to death at the age of twelve in the reign of 
Diocletian. Soon after her death Prudentius celebrated her virtues 
and martyrdom in a hymn, and noted that already her tomb at Oviedo 
was visited by pilgrims. She was also the subject of a French poem 
written in the ninth century, “ Cantiléne, ou Séquence de Sainte- 
Eulalie,” which has been called “le plus ancien monument de notre 
poésie.” * Her legend, which perhaps incorporates events from the 
life of St. Eulalia of Barcelona, can be summarized as follows: 


At the age of twelve, when she fell under the edicts of Diocletian, she 
presented herself before the judge, Dacianus, and reproached him for attempt- 
ing to destroy the souls of his people by compelling them to renounce God. 
The governor had her seized. At first he tried to win her by flattery, and then 
by threats; but she remained steadfast in her Christian faith and even 
trampled on the pagan idols. Dacianus then had her put to the torture. Her 
sides were torn with hooks so that the bones were laid bare. Torches were then 
applied to her breasts and sides, and when the fire caught her hair she was 
stifled by smoke and flame. While undergoing the torments of hooks and fire, 
nothing came from her lips but thanksgivings, and a white dove issued from 
her mouth.” 


The peculiar appropriateness of the Prioress’s swearing by a saint 
whose words, in the central and only recorded event of her life, were 
not only well guarded but miraculously recognized is obvious. Indeed, 
her very name (< Gk. «-AaAos) means “sweet-spoken.” That the 
Prioress would have special veneration for such a saint as Eulalia is 
demonstrated by the tale she herself chooses to tell of the “litel 
clergeon,” whom she apostrophizes with words that would as well 
suit St. Eulalia: “ O martir, sowded to virginitee.” That the Prioress 
should invoke a feminine saint disguised under a “ masculine ” name 
is also perhaps an additional note in Chaucer’s characterization of 
her, interpreted by many scholars as marked chiefly by its good- 
humored subtlety. 

If “ Seinte Loy ” were indeed a woman, although the name itself, 
perhaps through confusion with Saint Eloi (= St. Eligius), came to 
be thought of as masculine, the apparent indecision of the scribes about 
the spelling of seint(e) has additional point. Although the larger 


The Latin hymn here mentioned may also be the source of the French poem, 
“Cantiléne,” (see Larousse du XXe Siécle), thereby suggesting still further 
confusion between the two saints; and Fita says that Quiricus’ hymn is 
“identical with that of Prudentius for the feast of St. Eulalia of Merida.” 

11 Larousse, iI, 336. 

12 Butler, op. cit., x11, 229-237; Baring-Gould, op. cit., xv, 124-125; H. 
Pomeroy Brewster, Saints and Festivals of the Christian Church (1904), pp. 
17-18. 
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number of manuscripts spell the word without the final -e, three of 
them retain it. Skeat, following majority practice, prints seynt but 
rationalizes the meter by construing it as dissyllabic. Robinson 
regularizes the meter by adopting the -e spelling of MSS. Pw, Ha, 
and Cp(?). But meter alone may not be the determining factor 
here. Tatlock, for example, in referring to this word calls it one of 
“the strongest cases for the pronounced -e.... The -e of seynte is 
vetter explained as the French feminine ending, sometimes extended 
to the masculine, than as a vocative -e (as by ten Brink, Chaucers 
Sprache und Verkunst, 2nd ed., p. 130).” +8 If “ Seinte Loy ” is St. 
Eulalia, the final -e becomes a retention of the feminine ending, and 
there is no longer a need to posit that it is here “extended to the 
masculine.” 

Unfortunately, no evidence can be adduced to prove that Chaucer 
knew of St. Eulalia. But it appears as likely that he would have 
known of her as it does that he would have known of St. Eligius, 
particularly of those aspects of the goldsmith’s life and character 
which could render the Prioress’s oath appropriate. Furthermore, St. 
Eulalia had long been the heroine of a respectable body of literature ; 
and her cult, well established in regions through which he must have 
passed on his way to Italy and where she was the titular saint of many 
churches and villages, might readily have come to his attention. One 
can say that it seems reasonable to believe that he did know of St. 
Eulalia. And if we can read “ Seinte Loy ” as St. Eulalia, surely as 
readers of Chaucer we stand to gain; for not only can we add the 
Prioress’s oath to those “ litel japes” in which the poet took delight, 
but we can also go some way to restore to the portrait in the General 
Prologue the decorum that is consonant with that of the Prioress’s 
Prologue and Tale. 


University of California, Berkeley JAMES J. LYNCH 


Spenser’s Atin from Atine? 


Atin, the curious name of the strife-provoking squire of Pyrochles 
in Faerie Queene II, has been explained as a development of ary 
(a mischief-causing principle or goddess), like the name Ate in 


J. S. P. Tatlock, “ Bretherhed in Chaucer’s Prolog,” MLN, xxx1 (1916), 
39n. 
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Book IV, or of dros (insatiate—i. e., for battle; cf. Iliad 5. 388). Oj 
French aatine (var. atine, attine) or the etymologically distinct ataix 
seems to me, however, to answer somewhat more closely to the allegori- 
eal function of this character and much more so to his name, although 
Spenser very likely had both derivations in view. 

The hag Ate of Book IV and Atin of Book II signify different 
things. The most inclusive allegorical system within which we can 
see Ate is the one in which the species and degrees of concord (love, 
friendship, justice, courtesy, the cyclical perfecting of nature) find 
their appropriate positions and relationships: in other words, the nexus 
of ideas that occupied the author from Book III onward. In her role 
as the faithless and deceptive companion of Duessa, Ate is the prin- 
ciple of discord itself—the specious voice that enumerates the circun- 
stances making for disagreement and that can bankrupt the kind of 
friendly relationships which lack a firm foundation in character. She 
corresponds well with what Spenser might have known of the Classical 
“Arn, who walked above the heads of men—particularly what he might 
have gleaned from Natalis Comes, from Erasmus’ Adagia, and from 
Renaissance dictionaries. Atin, on the other hand, is a faithful and 
forthright varlet, permanently—even touchingly—devoted to one mas- 
ter. Indeed, he is more often than not an appanage of Pyrochles’ 
personality. The quite different order of ideas within which he finds 
his place is that of moderation and the various forms of departure 
from the mean. He is at once the defiant and provocative messenger 
(II. iv. 37 ff.), the inciter (e. g., II. v. 35-38), and the servant of the 
irascible kind of immoderation which is also served (but not faith- 
fully) by the hag Occasion. Like Milton’s Eve, Atin seeks occasion 
(II. iv. 43. 6). 

Most pointedly as the conveyor of Pyrochles’ frantic défi to the 
world, Atin performs actions congruent with most of the meanings 
listed by Godefroy and Tobler-Lommatzsch for aatine (var. atine, 
attine), atdin, ataine (var., according to Godefroy, atine, attine): 
provocation, défi, querelle, gageure, querelle des hommes d’armes, ren- 
contre, combat, joute ; noise, débat, animosité, injure ; Ringen, Kampf, 
Feindseligkeit, etc.; and for the associated verb atainer: quereller, 
facher, harceler, irriter, piquer, etc.* I see no reason for supposing 


* Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. Greenlaw, Osgood, Padelford, 1 (Baltimore, 
1933), notes to II. v. 37.2 (p. 230) and to II. v.42.5 (p. 233). 

2? F. Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise (Paris, 1880); 
and Tobler-Lommatzsch, Altfranzésisches Wérterbuch (Berlin, 1925) (cf. ref. 
under aatine for etymological distinction from atain). In Godefroy, under 
ataine and associated words, numerous apposite citations covering the field 
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that Spenser would not have been familiar with so frequent and late 
3 word. 

Admittedly some of the semantic associations of atine and of ary 
or dros are closely related, but if Atin had been primarily associated 
in Spenser’s mind with dry or dros, we should have to suppose that 
he had constructed a name in a way that is rare if not unique with 
him. Naturally he sometimes preserves the suffix-vowel +n from 
a constituent of his constructed names (e. g., Dumarin), or he may 
add such a suffix (usually -an, -ane) to a multisyllabic root (Satyrane). 
But to my knowledge almost none of his names show him adding to a 
monosyllable the suffix -in or the like (Ulfin is a doubtful exception), 
and a development simply in the terms drm > Atin is a more exotic 
flower for the Mod. Eng. aural imagination than Spenser habitually 
produces. This difficulty disappears if we suppose he was thinking 
of the OF word. 

In addition, the variant spelling “ Attin” of the original editions 
(the Variorum lists two examples for 1590 and one for 1596)* is most 
satisfactorily explained as Spenser’s retention of the very frequent OF 
variant attine or attiner. 

But after all, there is no reason why we should not have our cake 
and eat it, too. Even if Spenser constructed the word on a French 
root, as I believe he did, would he have intended us to neglect what, 
in any case, to a Renaissance cast of mind would perhaps seem not 
only chance—the degree of phonetic and semantic association with the 
Greek word? The happy confluences in such a name as Britomart 
lead us not to think so. 


Columbia University A. KENT HIEATT 


Three Notes on Shakespeare 


I 


Twelfth Night, V.i.224. “A natural perspective, that is and is 
not!” Elizabethan writers use the word perspective in such varying 
ways that a complete definition would need to include telescopes and 


of exasperating provocation to martial deeds are given for atin, atiner, 


atineusement, etc. 
* Works (as above), Book Two, pp. 492-93. 
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spyglasses, magnifying glasses, mirrors, devices making use of per. 
spective drawings or paintings, etc. Richard Brathwait (Whimzies, 
1631, p. 7%), for example, apparently means a telescope when in 
characterizing an almanack-maker he says: “ His Cage (or Studie if 
you please) is hung about with Moath-eaten Mappes, Orbes, Globes, 
Perspectives; with which he can work wonders.” Another use of the 
word is illustrated by the famous perspective painting of Edward VI, 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, which was one of the sights of 
Whitehall in the sixteenth century. It consists of a glass-fronted box 
displaying a painting of the king, which appears grotesquely distorted 
when viewed through the glass, but is a lifelike representation when 
viewed through a peep-hole at one end of the box. Such a contrivance 
must be in Bushy’s mind when he says to the Queen (Richard II, 
II. ii. 16-20) : 

For sorrow’s eye, glazed with blinding tears, 

Divides one thing entire to many objects; 

Like perspectives, which rightly gazed upon 

Show nothing but confusion, eyed awry 

Distinguish form. 


Editors ordinarily explain the passage in Twelfth Night by referring 
to some such optical instrument which presents a distorted image 
except from the correct angle. It seems more likely, however, that the 
Duke is merely remarking on the fact that each twin is a mirror image 
of the other. Here, says the Duke, are two individuals forming a 
natural mirror and producing a true image without recourse to any 
artificial appliance. Hugh Platt uses the word in this sense when he 
speaks of “ A perspective Ring that will discouer all the Cards that 
are neere him that weareth it on his finger.” (The Jewell House of 
Art and Nature, 1594, pp. 6-7). Platt goes on to describe the card- 
cheat’s mirror as follows: 


A Christall stone or Glasse of the bignesse of a two pennie peece of siluer, 
or there aboute, beeing the iust halfe of a rounde Baall or Globe, and cutte 
hollow within, hauing a good foyle sweetlie conueyed within the concaue 
superficies thereof, and the stone it selfe neatly polished within and without, 
will giue a liuelie representation to the eye of him that weareth it, of all 
such Cardes as his companions which are nexte him doe holde in their handes, 
especiallie if the owner thereof doe take the vpper ende of the Table tor his 
place, and leaning nowe and then on his elbowe, or stretching out his arme, 
doe applie his Ring aptlie for the purpose. 
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King Lear, IV. ii. 39. “ Filths savour but themselves.” This pas- 
sage admits of two interpretations: filthy persons like only filth, or, 
filthy persons always taste filth no matter what they eat. Professor 
Kittredge paraphrases the clause in the second sense, “To the filthy 
all things taste filthy ”; he goes on to quote the proverb “ Pravis omnia 
prava,” and recalls its appearance in Nathan Field’s play, Amends 
for Ladies. The meaning in Lear, however, is rather that filthy per- 
sons prefer filth. “Lust . . . will sate itself in a celestial bed, and 
prey on garbage.” Such is certainly the meaning of a passage in 
Marcellus Palingenius’ The Zodiake of Life (1576, p. 234), which 
appears in the alphabetical table under the heading, “ Filthie folke 
loue filthie thinges ”: 

In Earth whatsoeuer doth delight, are Trifles all and toyes, 

Which Fooles and beastly people seeke, and count as chiefest ioyes: 
For which, a thousand hazardes greate, they rashly vndertake, 

And offring vp their foolish brestes to death they skirmish make, 


Of this they boast. The Bytle doth in dong reioyce to lie. 
Things filthy, filthy folkes doe loue, and villaines villanie. 


III 


1 Henry IV, I1.i.2. “ Charles’ wain.” Recent editors variously 
comment that the phrase refers to “the Bear,” “the Great Bear,” 
“the Dipper,” “the Great Dipper.” The N.£.D. states that the 
words refer only to the seven bright stars in Ursa Major. In Philemon 
Holland’s translation of Pliny’s Naturall Historie (1601, vol. I, p. 16), 
however, there is an even more restricted meaning: “the very North 
star called Charl le maignes waine.” It is seemingly in this last sense 
that the phrase is used in 1 Henry IV. 


The Rice Institute CARROLL CAMDEN 


Volpone and the Authorship of Eastward Hoe 
Editors of Jonson, Chapman and Marston have painstakingly ap- 


praised and reappraised the evidence of authorship in Eastward Hoe. 
They have come to general agreement about the remarkable success 
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of the trio in subordinating personal peculiarities to overall conception, 
and it seems orthodox to agree with Herford and Simpson that the 
basic plot structure of carefully-balanced prodigal-worthy pairs is 
most closely parallelled in Marston’s nearly contemporary Dutch 
Courtesan. But, with some exception, scholars have had only in. 
different success in allotting specific scenes to individual collaborators, 
The second scene of Act Two is one of those about which there has 
been most disagreement. Parrott assigns it to Marston, “ although it 
is not impossible that it received some revision by Jonson,”? and 
Marston’s most recent editor acepts Parrott’s “well considered” 
view.’ Julia Harris gives most of the scene to Chapman on the basis 
of sentence structure and “the moral reflections,”’* and Simpson 
assigns “most” of the scene to Chapman with two touches of 
Marston.° 


These conjectures seem to have passed by an interesting analogue. 
Volpone’s opening dialogue with Mosca is feverish with the lyric 
excitement of the cony-hunt which characterises Jonson’s recurrent 
type of the demon plotter. When Mosca interrupts the famous 
apostrophe to gold, Volpone asserts, “J glory/ More in the cunning 
purchase of my wealth,/ Then in the glad possession,” ® and in con- 
trasting this attitude with that of other possessors, he proudly echoes— 
and extends to include usury itself—as apologia spoken by the usurer 
Securitie in the second act of Hastward Hoe: 


1 Julia Hamlet Harris ed. Eastward Hoe. Yale St. Eng. rxxim (New Haven, 
1926), p. xxviii says that “Jonson is almost certainly responsible for the 
general scheme of the play,” but only because it yields a “ moral” reading 
which “ fuses the interpretations of English life found in antecedent literature.” 

* The Comedies of George Chapman ed. Thomas Mare Parrott (London and 
New York, 1914), p. 844. He finds the Jonsonian touches in the opening and 
closing lines, not in those examined below. 

* The Plays of John Marston ed. H. Harvey Wood (Edinburgh and London, 
1939), III, xxxi. 

“Harris ed. Eastward Hoe, pp. xxxvii-xxxix. Harris’ readings are more 
detailed and arbitrary than those of others concerned with the authorship. 
Pertinent to our scene is her dubious conclusion that a swaggering Quicksilver 
created by Marston in Act One turns into an intriguer in Act ‘lwo because 
“Chapman was more interested in situation than in character” (xxxvii). 
She also cites “analogues” from Chapman to Securitie’s apologia for usury 
which are not analogous in substance, word, or context (pp. 123-24). 

*Herford and Simpson Jonson, 1x, 640-41. Herford, in his earlier intro- 
duction to the play, would seem to have differed, as he assigns “ Securitie and 
his household” to “the author of The Dutch Courtesan” (IJbid., 1, 41). 
Schelling sums up the less substantial conjectures of earlier scholars in his 
“Belles Lettres Series ” edition of Eastward Hoe and The Alchemist (Boston 
and London, 1909), p. xii. 

*I,i, 30-32. All quotations follow the Herford and Simpson Jonson. 
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1 vse no trade, no venter; 

| wound no earth with plow- 
shares; fat no beasts to feede 
the shambles; haue no mills 
for yron, 

Qyle, corne, or men, to grind 
’*hem into poulder; 

[ blow no subtill glasse; expose 
no ships 

To threatnings of the furrow- 
faced sea; 

I turne no moneys, in the pub- 
licke banke 

(Volpone, I, i, 33-39) 


Securitie . . . all Trades complaine of in-/ 
conuenience, and therefore tis best to haue 
none. The / Marchaunt hee complaines, and 
sayes, Trafficke is subiect / to much vneer- 
taintie and losse: let *hem keepe their goods 
on dry land with a vengeaunce, and not ex- 
pose other mens / substances to the mercie 
of the windes, vnder protection of / a woodden 
wall (as Maister Francis sayes) and all for 
greedie / desire to enrich themselues with 
vneonscionable gaine, .. . 

Quick[silver]. I Dad, thou mayst well bee 
called Securitie, for / thou takest the safest 
course. 

Securitie. Faith the quieter, and the more 
contented; /and, out of doubt, the more 
godly. For Marchaunts in their / courses 
are neuer pleased, but euer repining against 
lleauen: / One prayes for a Westerly winde 
to carry his shippe foorth; / another for an 
Easterly to bring his shippe home; and at 
euery shaking of a leafe, hee falles into an 
agonie, to thinke / what daunger his Shippe 
is in on such a Coast, and so foorth./ The 
Farmer hee is euer at oddes with the 
Weather, some-/times the clowdes haue beene 
too barren; Sometimes the / Heauens for- 
gette themselues, their Haruests answere 
not /their hopes; Sometimes the Season 
falles out too fruitfull,/Corne will beare 
no price, and so foorth. ‘Th’Artificer, hee’s / 
all for a stirring worlde; if his Trade bee 
too dull and fall / short of his expectation, 
then falles he out of ioynt. Where / we that 
trade nothing but money, are free from all 
this, wee are pleas’d with all weathers: . . 
(Eastward Hoe, II, ii, 94-124) 


On the basis of Securitie’s peculiar role in this scene, I would sug- 
gest that Jonson also wrote the earlier passage rather than adapting 
from one of his collaborators. In the latter part of the play, Securitie 
becomes a flat farce figure, giggling at his own gulling, and later 
alternately whining and shrieking as he finds himself duped, cuckolded, 
half-drowned and thoroughly ruined. All of this has no psychological 
continuity with the Securitie we first meet in the scene quoted above, 
where he is smoothly ironical in defending his forbidden occupation 
and in pressing Quicksilver to “bring Knight Petronell into my 
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Parchment Toyles once” (11, ii, 138-39). The situation is rather a 
Quicksilver defines it: “I am now loose to get more children of perdi- 
tion into thy vsurous Bonds. Thou feed’st my Lecherie, and I thy 
Couetousnes ” (11, ii, 13-15). They form an alliance of cony-catchers 
and devil’s advocates who shamelessly mesh arguments to quell the 
rising moral indignation of Syndefie when she—like the typical 
Jonsonian critic—is repulsed at the prospect of Quicksilver’s turning 
Court parasite. 

It would seem that Jonson had the shaping hand in this first scene 
involving Securitie and his household, and that his original con- 
ception did not follow the line of Jacques de Prie in The Case is 
Altered, although the two gold-hungry figures ultimately came to 
parallel one another. Rather, he began working his more usual pat- 
tern: the paired plotters who had first been echoed out of Roman 
comedy in the relationship between Basket Hilts and Squire Tub in 
The Tale of a Tub, had been picked up and given individualisation in 
Brainworm and young Knowell, had been turned to tragedy in Sejanus 
and Tiberius, and were about to be perfected soon after Eastward Hoe 
in Mosca and Volpone. But there turned out to be no room for 
inspired diabolism in Marston’s neat moral paradigm. Perhaps the 
capitulation to Marston’s plotting was the seal of friendship which 
closed the War of the Theatres; or perhaps Jonson was unwilling to 
divert much of his energy from the lurid Italy which seems so 
continuous between Sejanus and Volpone. 


Washington University JACKSON I. COPE 


Milton’s Amarant 


After the second question is answered in “ Lycidas ” and the flowers, 
until then dry and colorless, assume brilliance and name, the Amaran- 
thus (149), the only alien blossom in the floral pageant, is brought 
to adorn the “ Laureate Hearse.” This flower, known to ancient 
botanists, ascends to Heaven in Paradise Lost: 


Immortal Amarant, a Flow’r which once 


In Paradise, fast by the Tree of Life 
Began to bloom, but soon for man’s offence 
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To Heav’n remov’d where first it grew, there grows, 
And flow’rs aloft shading the Fount of Life, 

And where the river of Bliss through midst of Heav’n 
Rolls o’er Elysian Flow’rs her Amber stream; 

With these that never fade the Spirits elect 

Bind their resplendent locks (III. 353-61). 


Later, in XI. 76-80, we are reminded of this plant once more, for we 
are told that the angels sit by the “ waters of Life” in “ Amarantin 
shade.” 

The amaranthus was known to antiquity as an unfading flower, and 
it was used as a garland in the veneration of the wraith of Achilles; 
however, the editors of Milton have more correctly associated its Mil- 
tonic employment with the sense of spotlessness suggested by I Peter 
1: 4: Eis xAnpovopiay ddOaprov kai duiavrov, Kai dudptov. ... But this, 
I think, is not enough; for the Bible does not call it a flower; it is 
not transported from earth to Heaven; it does not grow by the Foun- 
tain of Life. To arrive at another example of Milton’s combining 
imagination, which usually works by authority, we may consult his 
personal reading list. 

The first quotation under “ De Cultu” in the Commonplace Book 
is from Lib. 2, cap. 2 of the Paedagogus of Clement of Alexandria. 
Six chapters later in this book, Clement, with references to Tertullian 
and others, describes the kinds of coronets that an ancient might win. 
The best of these, he says, is the crown of amaranthus given to those 
who live rightly, but it is not a plant that grows on earth, but only 
bears well in Heaven. ‘O yap xadds tov duapdvrov orépavos amoxetat 
Kalas Td avOos yn od Kexopyxev’ Movov 
aird Kaprodopeiv éxiotara oipavds. . . . It is, then, Clement rather 
than St. Peter who informed Milton about the celestial translation 
of the amarant. But Milton establishes the “ flower that fades not ” 
by the Fountain of Life; Clement does not place it there and Milton 
perhaps planted it by these amber waves on the basis of poetic dis- 
cretion. It is not impossible, however, that one of his favorite Latin 
poets suggested this transplantation. 

Claudius Claudianus, one of the last of the Latins, who was perhaps, 
or almost, a Christian, delighted Milton immensely. He quotes from 
him in a letter to Gill; he cites him three times in the First Defense 
and once in the History of Britain; he borrows lines from him in 
Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and the Latin elegies. That Milton 


* Op. cit. (ed. Dindorf, Oxford, 1869), 1, 277. 
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read Claudian is thoroughly established. One of the most charming 
poems of Claudian is the Laus Serenae, which begins with a descrip. 
tion of her floral crown: 


Dic, mea Calliope, tanto cur tempore differs 
Pierio meritam serto redimire Serenam? 
Vile putas donum, solitam consurgere gemmis 
Et Rubro radiare mari si floribus ornes 
Reginae regina comam? Sed floribus illis, 
Quos neque frigoribus Boreas nec Sirius urit 
Aestibus, aeterno sed veris honore rubentes 
Fons Aganippea Permessius educat unda: 
Unde piae pascuntur apes et prata legentes 
Transmittunt saeclis Heliconia mella futuris. 


The flowers are not named, but like the amarant they are gifted with 
eternity, summer’s heat and winter’s cold cannot mar them, for they 
have been nourished by the waters of Helicon. Other poets have told 
us that this fountain is surrounded with a grassy margin, or that it 
is shaded by pine and fir, or framed in flowers. “ Concinuit felix 
Helicon fluxitque Aganippe/Largior et docti riserunt floribus amnes.”* 
As far as I know, Claudian alone describes these flowers in terms of 
the amarant. Helicon is certainly not Heaven, and the durable flowers 
of the well of inspiration are not said to be the amarant; but a con- 
nection is imaginatively possible and perhaps Milton made it. 


D. C. ALLEN 


Swift, the Non-Jurors, and Jacobitism 


One curious byway in Swift’s religious and political thought seems 
not to have been noticed: his divided opinions about the Non-jurors 
and the House of Stuart. Much present-day criticism finds the Dean 
consistently favorable to the Revolution Settlement; the works them- 
selves, however, seem not to support such a reading.’ In the early 


2 Claudian, “ De consulatu Manlii Theodori,” 272-3. 

1 Professor Ricardo Quintana, for instance, speaks of Swift as “ committed 
to the Revolution’s principles ” in 1708 and says that “ the de facto character 
of William’s reign constituted no problem; from the first he had accepted the 
principle that sovereignty resides in the body of the people” (The Mind and 
Art of Jonathan Swift, revised edition, London, Methuen, 1953, pp. 136, 138). 
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Notes 


nineties, Swift was half tempted to accept the Non-juring position, 
and he shows more than a tinge of Jacobitism. In pamphlets and 
essays from 1708 to 1714, he reflects a shift to Revolution principles 
tempered by admiration for individual Non-jurors of merit. By 1717, 
he contemptuously rejects the whole splinter movement. Yet in pri- Bas > 
vate notes as late as 1739, he shows respect for both Jacobitism and 4 
the Non-jurors. 

Until 1688, the conservative solution to problems of church and 
state lay in the doctrine of divine right. In a work called Jovian 
(1683), for example, George Hickes found hereditary monarchy a 
“fundamental law ” and labeled any other view “opposition to the 
will of God.” ? After the Restoration of 1660, such reasoning seemed 
an admirable way to dispose of Puritans who had executed Charles I, 
who was to be revered every January 30 as a blessed martyr. By 1688, 
however, one-time orthodoxy smelt suspiciously like treason, since 
William III was clearly not the hereditary monarch; the latter, ob- 
viously, was the exiled James II. For a conscientious clergyman, the 
problem was still more complex. If he renounced his former oaths 
to James, titular head of the English Church, he broke an inviolable 
troth, plighted in God’s name; yet James was clearly to be recognized 
as a Papist, intent on destroying that very church. Furthermore, 
with the Revolution he accepted popular rule as the basis of govern- 
ment—surely a feeble base, for, as Charles Leslie put it, “if the last 
resort be in the people, there is no end of controversy at all, but 
endless and unremediable confusion.” * As the ninth of the Thirty- 
nine Articles made abundantly clear, only divine guidance could lead 
sinful mankind to safety. Accepting the Revolution must have seemed 
like surrendering religion for political safety; even more ironically, 
it clearly could spawn only political anarchy. 

Those who knuckled under paid a heavy price in bad consciences. 
Archbishop Tillotson, for instance, had urged on Lord Russell before 
his execution the necessity of passive obedience. Similarly, Arch- 
bishop Tenison, who followed Tillotson at Canterbury, threatened the 
condemned Monmouth with eternal damnation if he rejected divine 
tight. Yet both men later wrote defences of the Revolution which 
entirely repudiated their former doctrines. Furthermore, the new 


Earlier (p. 37), he says that Swift “ passes over in silence ” Sancroft’s refusal 
to recognize William as king. 

*Cited in G. R. Cragg, From Puritanism to the Age of Reason (Cambridge, 
1950), p. 174. 

*Cited in Harold Laski, Political Thought in England: Locke to Bentham 
(Oxford, 1950), p. 62. 
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king complicated the problem by requiring an explicit oath of abjura- 
tion. Had he been content with a nominal regency, had he proclaimed 
even that James III was later to be ruler, churchmen might have 
accepted William as a temporary stand-in. The oath, however, left 
them no way to avoid meeting the problem head on. As a result, 
400 clergymen, led by Archbishop Sancroft of Canterbury, refused to 
sign and were deprived of their benefices; these men, many of them 
the most conscientious in the English Church, thus became known as 
Non-jurors. 

It is against this background that we must read Swift’s Ode to 
Sancroft of 1692, which that worthy prelate would undoubtedly have 
appreciated had it been finished and had he been able to follow its 
tortured syntax.* The poem contains two sets of ideas, somewhat 
opposed: enthusiasm for the Non-juring position and reluctant ac- 
ceptance of the necessity for Realpolitik. As for the first, he praises 
Sancroft highly as the “ brightest pattern earth can shew ” of “ Heav’n- 
born Truth,” looks to him for guidance as a “ kind star,” compares 
his sufferings to Christ’s, and praises the lustre that even his retreat 
will reflect. Swift would scarcely ask guidance of a man who, in his 
opinion, was completely wrong. Also, he insists that the necessary 
foundation for government is religion and scoffs at those who think 
otherwise : 


The herd beneath, who see the weathercock of state 
Ilung loosely on the Church’s pinnacle, 
Believe it firm, because perhaps the day is mild and still, 
But when they find it turn with the first blast of fate, 
By gazing upwards giddy grow, 
And think the Church itself does so; 
Thus fools, for being strong and num’rous known, 
Suppose the truth, like all the world, their own; 
And holy SANcRoFT’s motion quite irregular appears, 
Because ’tis opposite to theirs. 


The church here is clearly the basis for government; otherwise, the 
metaphor of the weathervane is meaningless. One might think that 
Swift here merely objected to the removal of good churchmen and 
their replacement by politically chosen nonentities. In light of a 
subsequent figure of speech, however, Swift accepts the Non-juring 
stand and quite clearly calls Sancroft “holy ” for his position. By 
extension, he should also oppose governmental interference with the 


« Jonathan Swift, The Poems, ed. Sir Harold Williams (3 volumes, Oxford, 
1937), 1, 36-41. 
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Establishment—which he does by asking why “ the Church is still led 
blindfold by the state.” And his answer to his own question is in- 
teresting: he finds that England has had “ too easy ” a government 
under “ too gentle ” a king. 

And ev’ry stinking weed so lofty grows, 

As if ’twould overshade the Royal Rose, 


The Royal Rose the glory of our morn, 
But, ah, too much without a thorn. 


The Royal Rose, it is important to note, is the symbol of the House 
of Stuart, as the existence of “ White Rose Societies” until even 
recent times can testify. By implication, the troubles of the Revolu- 
tion would not have come about had the rose been more powerful, had 
it had a sharper thorn. 

Thus Swift seems to have begun as a Jacobite. Obviously, he would 
not use a Stuart emblem to praise King William; in fact he himself 
includes the symbol in a list of names for Jacobites. Nor would it 
be tactful to praise William in a poem dedicated to the deprived San- 
croft. In fact, later in the ode he specifically condemns men who 
think William has “ cancel’d all our sins ” and ends with the comment 
that “wicked kings draw more examples than the good.” In spite 
of his Ode to King William, therefore, Swift himself was on the edge 
of open allegiance to the Non-juring stand. 

What saved him may well have been the second strain of the poem, 
which combines philosophical skepticism with a reluctant recognition 
of power politics. Throughout the ode, he insists that man is incapa- 
ble of finding truth here: the earth is but “ Heaven’s dusky shade,” 
where only “dark reverted rays” of truth can appear; “false me- 
diums ” constantly “ cheat our sight ”; and he even questions whether 
“all our weak knowledge titled virtue” is a reliable guide. After 
asking power to strike satirically against the multitudes of mistaken 
men, he remembers his own “ scanty thread of wit” and wonders 
whether what humans call “holy, and great, and just and good” is 
really virtue at all. In other words, while his praise for Sancroft is 
obviously sincere, his skepticism leads him to fear making any ethical 
judgments at all: human reason is very weak. 

His recognition of political realities first appears as follows: 


Necessity, thou tyrant conscience of the great, 

Say, why the Church is still led blindfold by the State? 
Why should the first be ruin’d and laid waste, 

To mend dilapidations in the last? 
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Two points are implicit here: he sees the existence of necessity, and 
he admits that the state is controlling the church in fact. Since he 
might have said iniquity or oppression, his choice of the word neces. 
sity is revealing; something besides theoretical justice and truth is 
clearly unavoidable in government, and his praises of these virtues 
will not necessarily lead him to action. Furthermore, the admission 
considerably weakens the force of his previous, confident weather. 
vane metaphor. Whatever the ought of the matter, the ts clearly 
involves power politics, and Swift at least partially recognizes the 
fact. Although deeply and emotionally drawn to the Non-juring 
position and rank Jacobitism, Swift was at least beginning to face 
the grim realities which made those positions difficult to hold. 

By 1708, he had apparently lost both his skepticism and his cer- 
tainty that strong monarchs produce political salvation. The “ ab- 
dication ” of James Il, which most worried the Non-jurors, he called 
a trivial problem: “T think a man may observe every article of the 
Mnglish Chureh, without being in much pain about it.” He pooh- 
poohs any distinction between de jure and de facto monarchs ; whoever 
is king in fact, must be in name also. By now he rests government 
equarely on the joint checks and balances of king, commons, and lords, 
with an explicit admission that the latter two may depose any unjust 
and tyrannical ruler. He even censures the Non-jurors as extremists 
whose presence “ flings a general seandal ” on the whole Tory party.’ 
The turnabout seems almost complete: “necessity” and_ political 
reality win the battle within his mind. 

By the time he writes the Examiner papers of 1710-11, he has broken 
with the Whigs and joined the Harley-Bolingbroke Tory ministry. 
As a result, he no longer needs to sympathize with the low-churchmen 
of Whiggery and can even praise the Tory position after 1688. The 
result is a balanced position which is perhaps more reliable than the 
Sentiments of a Church of England Man of three years earlier. On 
the one hand, he thinks the Non-jurors politically dangerous: “ they 
want nothing but the power to ruin us.” Even in purely religious 
terms he finds them absurd for “dignifying one or two deprived 
bishops, and half a score clergymen of the same stamp, with the title 
of the ‘Chureh of England ’.” A malicious critic might suggest that 
Swift himself has confused the turning weathervane with the church 
it is mounted on. On the other hand, he still respects many Non- 


* Jonathan Swift, ’rose Works, ed. Temple Scott (12 volumes, London, 1897- 
1908), 111, 71, 53 (Sentiments of a Church of England Man). Hereafter called 
Works. 
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jurors as men of principle. Charles Leslie deserves “ respect and 
esteem ” for his “ good learning and sense”; much of the opposition 
stemmed from “warm zealots” in the Whig camp; and the “ case 
of the deprived bishops ” either “looked a little hard, or at least 
deserved commiseration.”* Security under the Tories somewhat en- 
couraged his former sympathies, although he found the Non-juring 
position politically dangerous. 

His last major flare-up on the topic occurred in 1717, long after 
he had been relegated to Ireland. By then, the previous passive 
resistance of the Non-jurors had become active campaigning: on the 
authority of the exiled James II, they appointed Hickes and Wagstaffe 
bishops of Thetford and Ipswich; in 1713 they provided two more 
“hishops-at-large ”; and in 1717 one group produced a revised prayer 
book which included such long-abandoned usages as “the mixed 
chalice, prayers for the faithful departed,” and an invocation for the 
Holy Spirit to descend on Communion bread and wine. When rumors 
of such proceedings reached him, Swift exploded in a letter to Arch- 
bishop King: 
the Tory clergy here seem ready for conversion, provoked by a parcel of 
obseure zealots in London, who, as we hear, are setting up a new Church of 
England by themselves. By our intelligence, it seems to be a composition of 
as much folly, hypocrisy, and mistake, as ever was offered to the world. 


To erect a new church “upon the maxim that everything was void, 
since the Revolution, in the Church as well as the state ” seemed 
nonsense to Swift, and he said so. Yet even this extreme case involved 
some doubt and hesitation; writing to Atterbury, he said that “ my 
thoughts change every week, like those of a man in an incurable con- 
sumption.” * His letter to King is decisive and absolute, the work 
of a man who knew his own mind perfectly; that to Atterbury shows 
gnawing doubt behind the absolute statement. When he called “ posi- 
tiveness . . . a good quality for preachers and orators,” Swift was 
discussing rhetorical technique, not private belief; to judge his private 
thoughts from the tone of his writings is sometimes to indulge in 
unjustified extrapolation. 

Although Swift seldom described his inner conflicts in detail, his 
uncertainties are also clear in his shifting attitude toward the Glorious 


* Works, 1x, 235 (Examiner 37): thid., 205 (Examiner 32); ibid., 85 
(Examiner 16); ibid., 286 (Examiner 44). 

* Jonathan Swift, Correspondence, ed. F. Elrington Ball (6 volumes, London, 
1910-14), m1, 337 (Swift to Archbishop King, 13 November 1716); ibid., m1, 
396-7 (Swift to Bishop Atterbury, 18 July 1717). 
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Revolution. In 1708, for instance, he confidently stated that James 
II had abdicated of his own free will and had no cause to fear personal 
peril: “to affirm he had any cause to apprehend the same treatment 
with his father, is an improbable scandal flung upon the nation by a 
few bigotted French scribblers, or the invidious assertion of a ruined 
party at home.”* His personal marginalia to a copy of Burnet’s 
History of Our Time in 1730, however, seems to make him one of just 
those French scribblers, some twenty odd years later. When Burnet 
claims that events gave some writers “a colour to say, that [James] 
was forced away, and driven out,” Swift answers simply “so he 
certainly was, both now and afterwards.” When Burnet mentions a 
group who felt that James “was a prisoner” and that “the person 
of the King was now struck at,” since “prisons and the graves of 
princes lay not far distant from one another,” Swift writes “ All this 
is certainly true.” In the same marginalia, he states that he would 
have approved a regency for William; immediately thereafter, how- 
ever, he agrees that the need for a solid, legal monarchy was “ the best 
reason ” for crowning William.® Quite clearly, Swift was inconsistent 
with himself on the Revolution settlement; even in old age, he found 
incipient Jacobitism warring with necessity. 

The purpose of this paper is not to show that Swift was “ really” 
a Jacobite, although that view is perhaps more tenable than is usually 
believed. Nor is it designed to prove him either an active Non-juror 
or a hypocrite, both of which claims would be false. As criticism has 
long recognized, Swift usually acted on principles which were in 
accord with those of 1688, and he certainly fought both valiantly and 
successfully for the Churches of Ireland and England. He was not, 
however, a simple and consistent figure; like other men of depth, 
he struggled to reconcile opposed virtues which attracted him, and 
he was by no means entirely consistent in his own mind. Those very 
qualities may well be one source of his perpetual fascination for later 
readers. 


Queens College, Flushing DAVID P. FRENCH 


* Works, m1, 71 (Sentiments of a Church of England Man). 
* Works, x, 361-3 (Remarks on Burnet’s History). 
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Shakerly Marmion and Pope’s Rape of the Lock 


The Abbe de Montfaucon de Villars’ Le Comte de Gabalis (1670) 
provided Pope with the immediate source of Belinda’s sylphs. But 
Pope, citing “ Antient Traditions of the Rabbi's” for authority, de- 
parted from de Villars in utilizing the sylphs as Betty’s better part 
at Belinda’s toilet.1 And commentators have agreed that “ Pope’s 
originality most obviously shows itself in the way he particularizes the 
notions he has borrowed . . . , and in the feminine satire which salts 
much of what he says of them and much of what he makes them say.” ? 
But the high serious attendance of the sylphs to the preparations at 
their mistress’ dressing-table may not have sprung quite as full-blown 
from Pope’s imagination as such evaluations suggest. In any case, 
the scene had been anticipated in detail and in tone by the episode of 
Venus at Paphos in Shakerly Marmion’s Cupid and Psyche (1637). 
This latter is a mock-heroic treatment of supernatural creatures’ devo- 
tion to a proud Venus’ toilet in a poem which, as Thomas Heywood 
had it, “ Runs in an epic strain, which they still use, / Who write 
heroic poems.” * Marmion’s couplets generally follow Apuleius’ legend, 
only making explicit in brief flashes the irony which Apuleius just 
holds in check. For instance, after an hyperbolic apostrophe to the 
“Cruel oil” which dripped on Cupid’s shoulder, Marmion sets the 
precious accident in a jarring epic context: “ We in Homer have like 
wounded read, / Of Mars, and Venus, both by Diomed.”* Even so 
would Pope later view the climactic skirmishing in The Rape of the 
Lock with Olympian memories: “So when bold Homer makes the 


*See The Rape of the Lock and Other Poems ed. Geoffrey Tillotson. Twicken- 
ham Edition, John Butt, General Editor (Second Revised Edition, London and 
New Haven, 1954), m, 156n, 356-61. 

*Ibid., m, 361. Elwin’s appraisal was not much different: “. . . his super- 
natural agents are the product of genius. The vividness with which they are 
described, the novel offices they fulfil, . . . constitute them a distinct variety, 
and they rise up before our minds like a fresh creation, and not as the reflec- 
tion of antecedent forms.” (Zhe Works of Alerander Pope ed. John Wilson 
Croker and Rev. Whitwell Elwin [London, 1871], 1m, 127-8). 

*“Of my worthy friend, Mr. Shakerly Marmion, upon his poem of Cupid 
and Psyche,” Minor Poets of the Caroline Period ed. George Saintsbury 
(Oxford, 1906), 1, 8. Alice Jones Nearing glanced at the similarity of activity 
without finding the satiric mode significant: “ The services of the hours here 
resemble those of the fays in Pope’s Rape of the Lock” (Marmion’s Cupid and 
Psyche, A Critical Edition [Philadelphia, 1944], p. 182). 

‘Cupid and Psyche, 1, iii, 369-70. Quotations are cited from Saintsbury’s 
reprint. He has faithfully followed the 1637 text except for spelling and one 
significant mark of punctuation, the latter silently corrected here from 
Nearing’s text. For the bibliographical history of the poem—issued in 1637, 
1638[?], and 1666—see Nearing, pp. 35-48. 
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Gods engage, . . .” (V, 45-8). But the most sustained mock-heroic 
flight in Cupid and Psyche is an extra-Apuleian description of Venus’ 
angry arrival at Paphos in search of disobedient and disgraced Cupid, 
The preceding lines have related the grisliest incident in the narrative, 
the death-plunge of Psyche’s sister and—in Marmion’s version of the 
tale alone—her subsequent metamorphosis into the jealous sea-gull 
who enrages Venus against Cupid and Psyche (I, iv, 149-232). Upon 
Venus’ arrival the first few lines find the Graces refreshing her ina 
sensuously-detailed intaglio typical of several which are worked into 
the face of the Apuleian narrative: 


The Graces came about her, and in haste 

What the rough seas or rude winds had misplac’d, 

Did recompense with art and studious care, 

Combing the cerule drops from her loose hair, 

Which, dry’d with rosy powder, they did fold, 

And bind it round up in a braid of gold. 

These wait upon her person still, and pass 

Their judgement on her, equal with her glass (I, iv, 233-40) 


But as Marmion passes from the Graces’ restoration of the ravages 
of this particular sea-trip to generalisation upon their function, the 
sensuousness gives way to an unexpected jauntiness and familiarity 


of tone: 
These are the only critics that debate 
All beauty, and all fashions arbitrate: 
These temper her ceruse, and paint, and limn 
Her face with oil, and put her in her trim: (241-44) 


And with the immediate introduction of the Hours the familiarity and 
lowering of tone passes over into increasingly sharp irony: 


Twelve other handmaids, clad in white array, 
Call’d the twelve Hours, and daughters of the Day, 
Did help to dress her: there were added more, 
Twelve of the night, whose eyes were shadow’d o’er 
With dusky and black veils, lest Vulcan’s light, 
Or vapours, should offend their bleared sight, 
When they her linen starch, or else prepare 

Strong distillations to make her fair. 

These bring her baths and ointments for her eyes, 
And provide cordials ’gainst she shall arise. 

These play on music, and perfume her bed, 

And snuff the candle while she lies to read 
Herself asleep: thus all, assign’d unto 

Their several office, had enough to do. 
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And had they twenty times as many been, 

They all might be employ’d about the queen. 

For though they us’d more reverence than at prayer, 

And set in council upon every hair, 

And every plait and posture of her gown, 

Giving observance to each frequent frown; 

And rather wish’d the state disorder’d were, 

Than the least implement that she did wear: 

As if, of all, that were the greatest sin, 

And that their fate were fasten’d to each pin: (245-68) 


To place each jewel and each ornament. (277-78) 


All of the elements of Belinda’s dressing-table episode are here: 
the repair of beauty after sleep’s havoc; the details of jewelry, hair- 
dressing, eves and gown; the insistence upon the toilet as a religious 
rite. Most important, finally, Marmion has managed to capture in a 
few lines (“sat in council upon each hair”; “ As if . . . their fate 
were fasten’d to each pin ”; “ rather wish’d the state disorder’d were ”) 
Pope’s most telling effect. That is, the heroic context has permitted 
him to couple cosmic and trivial elements at an enormous imaginative 
distance from one another without toppling into uncontrolled comic 
bombast. At this best moment of his poetic career Marmion too turned 
to the cosmetics table to create simultaneous visions of the heroic and 
the domestic cosmos in which each takes on something of the other’s 
value, in which “ the little is made great, and the great little.” 


Washington University JACKSON I. COPE 


The Clandestine Marriage 
and its Hogarthian Associations 


Robert E. Moore, in his book on Hogarth, comments briefly on 
The Clandestine Marriage (1766) as a play that draws its idea from 
Hogarth’s Marriage a la Mode (1745). Moore quotes from Garrick’s 
prologue, “ which announces the source of the play and pays tribute 


These set the Head, and those divide the Hair, 
Some fold the Sleeve, whilst others plait the Gown; 
(Rape of the Lock, I, 146-7). 
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to the late Hogarth, one of his closest friends,” and, he comments, 
“ Hogarth’s pictures do not really have very much to do with the 
action of the play except that the situation revolves around a marriage 
of convenience. ...”* Perhaps so, but the Colman-Garrick play 
owes a little to several sources which themselves owe much to Hogarth, 
In any event, Mr. Moore’s perhaps too narrowly limited comments 
warrant expansion, for more evidence on the subject does exist.’ 

First, that Colman, like Garrick, was well-known to Hogarth and 
also had direct access to Hogarth’s influence is plain. Furthermor, 
Colman, unaided, produced a work which is specifically based on one 
of Hogarth’s prints. Austin Dobson lists this “ musical entertain. 
ment ” and, quoting from the stage directions, says that the ending 
of the piece comes “as near as possible to Hogarth’s Print of Tur 
ENRAGED Musician [1741].”* More pertinently, the younger Colman 
prints the elder Colman’s “ Papers relative to a plan of Clandestire 
Marriage,” which is addressed to Garrick. Under the sub-heading 
“Loose Hints of Acts and Scenes,” the author reveals that he hada 
specific type of scene from Hogarth’s series in mind: “a short lawyer 
scene (d la Hogarth), with some family strokes on mortgages, settle- 
ments, ete... .”* Such a scene does appear in The Clandestine 
Marriage (III, i). The younger Colman, without referring to this 
scene, then credits his father with “‘ the outlines of the plan, and of 
the principal characters.” ® 

Still another element also may have contributed to the genesis and 
development of The Clandestine Marriage in its Hogarthian connee- 
tions. Rev. James Townley, “former Master of Merchant Taylor's 
School,” writes the younger Colman, had written a farce called False 
Concord (acted 20 March 1764). The elder dramatist’s son adds, 


1R. E. Moore, Hogarth’s Literary Relationships (Minneapolis, 1948), pp. 
57-58. H. B. Wheatley, Hogarth’s London (London, 1909), p. 107, dismisses 
the connection between the play and the pictures much more easily. 

2 Many of the essentials are given in Memoirs of the Colman Family, ed. 
R. B. Peake (London, 1841, 2 vols.). Although much of Peake’s material is 
drawn from Posthumous Letters . . . to Francis Colman, and George Colman, 
the Elder, ed. George Colman, the younger (London, 1820), the Memoirs are 
more useful because wider in scope. 

* Memoirs, 1, 71, 74, 103 (Townley, of whom more later, is also mentioned), 
and 124. 

* Peake, in a note, identifies this as “ Ut Pictura Poesis; or, the Enraged 
Musician.” According to A. Dobson, William Hogarth (N. Y., London, 1907), 
p. 167, the pantomime was printed in 1789. Also see Memoirs, 11, 202. 

5 Dobson, op. cit., 168; also see pp. 64-65, 245. 

* Reproduced in Memoirs, 1, 162-68, from Posthumous Letters, pp. 333-47. 

™ Memoirs, I, 165. 

* Tbid., 169. 
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quoting from Biographia Dramatica,® “that in this farce were three 
characters (Lord Lavender, Mr. Sudley, an enriched soap-boiler, and 
a pert valet,) which were afterwards transplanted, with the dialogue 
of some scenes, nearly verbatim, into the ‘ Clandestine Marriage,’ . . . 
under the names of Lord Ogleby,?® Mr. Sterling, and Brush.” The 
same writer then adds that Townley’s play “was only acted one 
night . . . , and he did not print it.” Townley’s farce, at any rate, 
contained two of the chief characters (the old Lord and the old Cit) 
that are especially prominent in Hogarth’s first plate. Although 
Garrick is usually credited with developing the Ogleby part, Colman 
also knew Garrick’s friend Townley." 


As much to the purpose as both Colman’s and Garrick’s friendship 
with Townley and Hogarth is Townley’s own close relationship with 
Hogarth. Austin Dobson writes that Hogarth knew “the Rev. Mr. 
Townley of ‘ High Life Below Stairs’ ”?? and that the latter wrote 
acomplimentary poem to Hogarth. Two lines of this poem, I find, 
are echoed in Garrick’s prologue (lines 21-22). Townley and James 
Ralph, Dobson says, “ are reported to have been among the number 
of the artist’s volunteer assistants. . . .”** While we cannot say with 
certainty how much False Concord owed to Hogarth, we do know that 
the farce contained at least two of the major characters shared by 
Hogarth’s prints and the Colman-Garrick play. 

Still another indirect Hogarthian connection with The Clandestine 
Marriage is Dr. Shebbeare’s novel, The Marriage Act (1754), which, 
Moore says, “ found inspiration in Marriage a la Mode.” ** Although 


*Only in Posthumous Letters, p. 346, is it clear that the younger Colman 
is quoting. In Memoirs, 1, 172, the passage is given as though it were young 
Colman’s. 

Other writers suggest that Ogleby is developed from Garrick’s own Chalk- 
stone in Lethe (1740), who in turn was founded on Foppington in Colley 
Cibber’s Careless Husband (1704) (See F. A. Hedgeock, David Garrick and 
his French Friends, N. Y., n.d., p. 89). This does not exclude Garrick’s aware- 
ness of the traditional character as portrayed by Hogarth. Curiously, in 
April, 1733, Colley Cibber’s play was produced together with Theophilus 
Cibber’s “Grotesque Pantomime” The Harlot’s Progress, or, The Ridotto 
Al’Fresco, the latter being dedicated to Hogarth. See the summary and dis- 
cussion of this piece in Moore, op, cit., pp. 36-40. 

Posthumous Letters, p. 264. 

* Dobson, op. cit., p. 89. Arthur Murphy, The Life of David Garrick 
(London, 1801, 2 vols.), 1, 343, says Garrick was responsible for this piece 
and that he allowed Townley’s name to be whispered in connection with it. 
Townley, in his poem, wrote, “ Our sons, in time to come, shall strive / Where 
the chief honour they shall give, / Or to your pencil, or your pen. .. .” 

_ 8 Ibid., p. 112. That Townley assisted Hogarth in preparing the Analysis 
is reported in William Hogarth, ed. A. P. Oppé (N. Y., 1948), Cat. 108. 
* Moore, op. cit., pp. 56-57. Shebbeare appears in the third Election print 
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Moore notes the very close parallel between the novel and Hogarth’s 
first plate,’® neither Moore nor Dobson connects the novel with The 
Clandestine Marriage. Boaden, however, prints two letters from Sheb- 
beare to Garrick, one of which (November 10, 1766) has particular 
bearing on the play. Shebbeare gratefully reminds Garrick that “jp 
the advertisement prefixed to your comedy of ‘ The Clandestine Mar. 
riage,’ you have acknowledged some little obligation to one of my 
novels. . . .”*?® However small Garrick’s obligation, it is neverthe- 
less a fact that the play and the novel include the same central situa- 
tion and a number of the chief characters of Hogarth’s prints. 


Hogarth’s prints, then, stimulated a number of authors to write 
plays and novels containing at least the core of Hogarth’s idea and 
many of his vividly delineated characters. Colman and Garrick, mainly 
relying on the first plate of Hogarth’s series, retain the gouty, dissi- 
pated, and financially embarrassed nobleman (Ogleby), his younger 
kinsman (Sir John Melvil), the wealthy, avaricious citizen (Ster- 
ling),’? and the latter’s daughter (Miss Sterling). Colman and 
Garrick surely retain the essential characterization of these persons 
as they are depicted in the artist’s first plate. Hogarth, of course, 
develops the characters much further, particularly in showing the 
almost complete dissipation of the young nobleman. Hogarth’s young 
wife, in the later plates, is perhaps also more sympathetically portrayed 
than Colman and Garrick’s jealous and vain Miss Sterling. Of 
Hogarth’s supernumeraries one finds only somewhat slight reflec- 
tions in the play. In Hogarth’s pictures there is no one quite like 
Brush, the pert valet, unless he is faintly seen in the yawning footman 
(Plate 11), and Canton, Lord Ogleby’s Swiss yes-man, is perhaps 
slightly evident in the Swiss valet who curls the young countess’ hair 
(Plate 1V). 


(1755). Garrick bought the Four Pictures of an Election (see Dobson, op. cit., 
204). 

. +8 Moore, op. cit., pp. 56-57. In connection with the reference to “ the fellow 
holding the mortgage,” the reader may recall my earlier citation of Colman’s 
remark about introducing “a short lawyer scene (a la Hogarth), with some 
family strokes on Mortgages,” into The Clandestine Marriage (see Memoirs, 
1, 65). Dobson, op. cit., pp. 7, 119, also comments on Shebbeare’s connections 
with Hogarth. 

16 The Private Correspondence of David Garrick, ed. J. Boaden (London, 
1831-32, 2 vols.), 1, 246. For Garrick’s advertisement see The Dramatic Works 
of George Colman (London, 1777, 4 vols.), 1, 152. 

‘7 Note that in Hogarth’s sixth plate this person prudently removes a ring 
from his dying daughter’s finger before rigor mortis can prevent this economy. 
Mr. Sterling is no less prudent. 
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Of Hogarth’s story, there is little more in the play than the mar- 
riage contract scene, with the attendant lawyers (Plate 1). What is 
not in Hogarth’s pictures and what is significantly introduced into 
the play is at least partly responsible for the difference in tone of 
the two works. Colman and Garrick add the sentimental story of 
Fanny and Lovewell. It would perhaps strain the comparison to 
suggest the possible reflection of the victimized young girl (Plate III) 
in Fanny, who is legimately pregnant and not otherwise ill. One 
might also find some general similarity between Hogarth’s discovery 
scene (Plate V) and the revelations that occur in the play (V, ii). 

As far as the setting is concerned, Colman and Garrick have shifted 
the scene from the nobleman’s estate, where Hogarth’s action (Plate 1) 
takes place, to the citizen’s home. So, also, Colman and Garrick have 
shifted most of the bad taste from the nobleman to the citizen. As 
Hogarth satirizes the fashionable taste in art by means of the pictures 
on the wall (Plate 1), so Colman and Garrick make fun of the pre- 
vailing taste in architecture (II, ii). Closely related to this is the 
dialogue on the “ most excellent serpentine ” in landscaping (II, ii), 
which is apparently a humorous reflection on Hogarth’s line of beauty. 

These, then, make up the mélange of “clandestine ” Hogarthian 
associations that at least stimulated Colman and Garrick to write a 
comedy which, however much it departs from the Hogarthian tree, 
is certainly an organically connected branch. 


Lafayette College HELMUT E. GERBER 


Neblaretai and Rattei in 
Browning’s Aristophanes’ Apology 


In a successful attempt to add dramatic quality to Aristophanes’ 
long speech defending comedy against Balaustion’s derogation in 
Aristophanes’ Apology, Browning several times uses Greek exclama- 
tions borrowed from the plays of Aristophanes. For instance, he uses 
Phu and Pho; Threttanelo, “a sound imitative of the cithara”; 
Ruppapai, “a cry of Athenian rowers”; Babaiaz, “an exclamation 
indicating surprise ”; alalé, “a war-cry.”' In general these words 


* Robert Browning’s Works, Centenary Edition (10 vols., Boston, 1912), vol. 
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have no real meaning; they are mere exclamations deftly placed ty 
indicate the half-drunken high spirits of the comic dramatist as he 
enters straight from the dionysian banquet. Each, however, is used 
with scholarly precision in relation to its original use by Aristophanes, 

Similarly the words Neblaretai and Rattei* have usually been con. 
sidered mere exclamations of joy.* But Browning, I believe, intended 
them to convey slightly more meaning. If interpreted as Browning 
meant them, they add essentially to the dramatic intensity of the 
passages in which they occur. 

In preparing to write Aristophanes’ Apology Browning studied 
meticulously not only the complete plays of Aristophanes, the notes, 
the scholia, the ancient biographies but also the fragments of the lost 
plays.* It was among the fragments that he found the word Nebla- 
retai, which occurs only once, as a one-word fragment quoted from the 
lost play Daitales by the grammarians Hesychius (6th Century A. D.) 
and Photius (d. 892 A. D.). In the edition of the Fragmenta Comi- 
corum Graecorum which Browning himself owned the passage reads 
as follows: 


XL. / Photius p. 291 16: NeSdAdperac- wepalver: donuos dwvh éwi rov wepalvev. 
Fritzschius p. 27: veSdaperé, ut Operravedd. Nihil mutandum videtur in eius- 
modi vocibus, cfr. Photius p. 483 20: ‘Pdrrec- bropxw- 
Ceterum Hesychius: NeSAdpa:. wepaiveww exhibet.® 


Thus the grammarians define the word as “ an unintelligible or mean- 
ingless sound used as a conclusion ” or as equivalent to zepaivew “to 
be brought to and end,” “to finish,” “to conclude.” Though some 


vir, lines 365, 660, 665, 1066, 1208, 1461, 1892. For the sources in Aristo- 
phanes see C. N. Jackson, “Classical Elements in Browning’s Aristophanes’ 
Apology,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xx (1909), 15-73, and T. L, 
Hood, “ Browning’s Ancient Classical Sources,” ibid., xxxm1 (1922), 79-180, 
esp. pp. 96-110. 

2 Lines 666 and 2708. 

* See, for instance, the notes in Mrs. Sutherland Orr, A Handbook to the 
Works of Robert Browning (2nd ed., London, 1886), pp. 146, 148; Poetical 
Works of Robert Browning (6 vols. in 3, Boston, 1899), v, 401, 406; Robert 
Browning’s Complete Works, Florentine Edition, ed. Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke (New York, 1910), v1, 330, 342. 

*See Jackson and Hood, op. cit. Additional evidence for Browning’s use of 
the fragments is found in his mention of them in relation to Aristophanes’ 
Apology in a letter to Furnivall (Letters from Robert Browning to Variow 
Correspondents, ed. Thomas J. Wise (London, 1896), u, 4); in the use of one 
of the fragments as an epigraph to the poem; and in the fact that an edition 
of the Fragmenta was in his library (F. M. Tisdel, “ Browning’s Aristophanes 
Apology,” University of Missouri Studies, vol. 1, no. 4 (1927), p. 3). 

* Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum, ed. Aug. Meineke (5 vols. in 7, Berolini, 
1839-1857), 1046. 
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authorities argue that as an exclamation like OperraveAd the original 
manuscript reading veBAdperor does not have to be analyzed as to form, 
most have emended it to the third person present middle form veBAdpera 
transliterated by Browning. Hence Browning’s Neblaretai should 
mean “ it concludes,” “ it finishes.” Such a meaning fits the contexts 
both of line 666, in which Aristophanes’ chorus has lost its drunken 
enthusiasm, and line 2708, at which Aristophanes’ apologia comes to 
an end. 

Unlike the other Greek words in Browning’s poem, Rattei is not 
Aristophanic. But the passage from the Fragmenta quoted above uses 
it (as also T’hrettanelo—all three words occur in the passage) as an 
example of an exclamation similar to Neblaretai. This, then, is un- 
doubtedly Browning’s source, and here the word is defined as “an 
exclamation used by revellers and dancers.” Again the meaning fits 
the context in Browning (line 2708). Having ended his long defense 
in a spirit of tipsy, merry defiance, Aristophanes, perhaps skipping 
a little unsteadily into a dance step, cries out defiantly the cry of a 
reveller or dancer. “ Neblaretai! Rattet!” is the perfect dramatic 
punctuation for the end of this section of the poem. 


Wheaton College, Massachusetts CURTIS DAHL 


A Poem by Swift and W. B. Yeats’s 
Words Upon the Window-Pane 


Yeats’s admiration for Swift is well known, and his use of passages 
from Swift’s letters and Journal to Stella in this play is obvious. I 
should like to suggest in addition that the title of the play, its fictional 
situation, and part of the conception of the characters in it grow out 
of one of Swift’s minor poems. 

The title of the play is professedly based upon four lines of the 
poem written by Stella for Swift’s fifty-fourth birthday, lines which 
she is supposed to have written upon the window-pane of the “ lodging- 
house room ” where the séance takes place. This supposition is of 
course fictitious, an unbiographical legend for the play. Swift, on the 


*See Aristophanis Comoediae, ed. F. H. M. Blaydes (Halis Saxonum, 1885), 
Part XII: Fragmenta, p. 115. 
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other hand, did write several little poems upon the windows of 
“ lodging-house rooms ” where he stopped on his travels, especially in 
a kind of self-irony berating the practice of scribbling on windows, 
and especially when the scribblings were love verses. These poems 
carry one generic title, “ Written upon Windows at Inns, in England,” 
and it is easy to see that this title is the source for Yeats’s play. The 
practice of writing on windows must have seemed to Yeats a fresh 
and effective device for setting his play into motion. The question 
remains, however, why he changed the verses from those of Swift to 
those of Stella. The answer involves one of Swift’s poems and some 
of the dramatic problems of the play. 

The most relevant of the half-dozen or so of the poems which survive 
and which are attributed to Swift’s window-scribbling is the sixth, 
easily the best of the lot. 


The glass, by lovers’ nonsense blurr’d, 
Dims and obscures our sight: 

So when our passions Love hath stirr’d, 
It darkens Reason’s light." 


The contrast between reason and love swayed by the passions is imaged 
here by the metaphor of the glass clouded by silly love-verses. Since 
this contrast is at the center of the supernatural action of the play— 
Swift’s rejection of the passionate Vanessa and praise of the reasonable 
Stella—it seems certain that the conception of the play grew at least 
in part out of these four verses. 

This inherent probability is considerably strengthened by the hymn, 
number 564 of the Irish Church Hymnal, which Yeats has his 
Dubliners sing as the séance gets under way.” 


Sun of my soul, Thou Savior dear, 

It is not night if Thou be near: 

O may no earth-born cloud arise 

To hide Thee from Thy servant’s eyes. 


* Harold Williams, Swift’s Poems, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1937), 11, 402. Professor 
Williams has some doubt that this particular poem is by Swift, but in tone 
and idea it is surely Swiftian enough to excite a strong presumption of his 
authorship. And, in any case, Yeats’s play was published in 1934, before 
Professor Williams had published his doubts. Dean Swift, whose edition 
Yeats probably read, accepted the poem as genuine in his additional volumes 
to the Works, 1765. 

* The Collected Plays of W. B. Yeats, New Edition (New York, 1953), p. 
382. Perhaps the fact that Swift’s poem, the lines taken from the hymn, and 
the lines used from Stella’s poem all consist of four verses is something more 
than coincidence. 
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The striking resemblance between the imagery of the hymn and 
Swift’s poem—of seeing and obscuring—suggests that Yeats had 
Swift’s quatrain very much in mind as he wrote. 

With this conception of the play in view, it becomes fairly easy to 
account for Yeats’s attributing words on the window to Stella rather 
than to Swift. He was motivated by dramatic necessity. On the stage, 
the appearance of the rational, even-tempered Stella after the passion- 
ate Vanessa would have come as an intolerable anti-climax. But 
Stella’s presence had to be felt, even seen in some sort of visual, 
dramatic terms. Yeats accordingly made Stella’s verses a symbolic 
focal point, implying her personality only through them and what 
Swift is made to say in her praise. It is difficult to explain on other 
grounds than these of dramatic effect why Stella does not have a 
single word to speak in the play, when, in the séance, Swift speaks of 
her superiority over the rash and impetuous Vanessa. 

It is clear enough that Yeats did not gain his conception of Swift 
through the verses quoted above, and there are many aspects of the 
play which owe nothing at all to Swift. But it does not seem too 
much to say that the title, the plot-device of the words on the window, 
some of the imagery, the contrast between Stella and Vanessa, and 
certain aspects of the dramatic construction of the play evolve from 
a few casual, if characteristic, verses attributed to Swift. 


University of California, EARL ROY MINER 
Los Angeles 


Joyce’s “ A Little Cloud ” 


Because of the apparent inconguity between the life of a fragile 
Dublin clerk and that of the prisoner of Chillon, it is easy to overlook 
the similarities in their experience. It is possible that Joyce appre- 
ciated the ironic parallel. The schoolboy Stephen Dedalus declared 
Byron the greatest poet and maintained his argument though it drew 
upon him the furious assault of three schoolfellows.1 Though some of 
the other romantic poets are mentioned in The Dubliners,? Byron is 


1 The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, Modern Library Edition (New 


York, 1928), pp. 90-91. 
2In “An Encounter,” Thomas Moore, Sir Walter Scott, and Lord Lytton 
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mentioned only in “ A Little Cloud.”* Chandler, the central char. | 
acter, had bought books of poetry in his bachelor days. One of them 
was a volume of Byron’s poetry. Though all of the stories in The 


Dubliners may be thought of as studies in frustration of various sorts, | 


none of the central characters except Little Chandler consciously | 
thinks of himself as a “prisoner for life” (p. 140). “A Little | 


Cloud ” affords parallels to Byron’s “ Prisoner of Chillon ” in verbal | 


imagery and in the relationship of the central character to his en- 
vironment. 

The prisoner in the dungeon of Chillon was hardly more restricted 
than Chandler who “turned often from his tiresome writing to gaze 
out of his office window. . . . He felt how useless it was to struggle 
against fortune ” (p. 86). During the dungeon days of both Byron’s 
and Joyce’s characters they came to some sort of terms with the 
smaller life about them. Byron’s hero had made friends with spiders 
and had watched the mice playing in the streaks of moonlight that 
fell upon the floor of the dungeon under the stark walls of the castle. 
Little Chandler saw the children that squatted like mice upon the 
thresholds and “ picked his way deftly through all that minute vermin- 
like life . . . under the shadow of the gaunt spectral mansions ” (p. 
87). 

Before the return of Gallaher to Dublin, Little Chandler had pre- 
sumably lost the painful awareness of the narrowness of his life. 
Though not dazed, he could be said to be in a state of stupor, not 
daring to take down a book of poetry and read something aloud to 
his wife and yet not rebelling against the circumstance. His condi- 
tion is comparable to that described by the prisoner of Chillon: 


“T had no thought, no feeling—none; 

Among the stones I stood a stone, 

And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 

As shrubless crags within the mist; 

And all was blank, and bleak, and gray” (Il. 235-239). 


Both characters were brought to consciousness, or heightened aware- 
ness, by the advent of a visitant from the outside world. The prisoner 
heard the bird’s song and described its effect as “ A light broke in 
upon my brain,” (1. 25). As little Chandler went to meet Gallaher, 


are mentioned. In “A Painful Case” the central character owns a “ complete 
copy of Wordsworth.” 

* The quotations from “ A Little Cloud” are from The Dubliners, Modern 
Library Edition (New York, 1926), pp. 85-105. 
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“4 light began to tremble on the horizon of his mind” (p. 89). 
Chandler, like the prisoner, was awakened and stimulated. Both were 
glad at first for the intrusion which stirred them from their trance. 
But the pleasure of both was short-lived. The departure of the exciting 
influence left both men in a more depressed state then before. It is 
from the passage in which the prisoner described his feelings after the 
departure of the bird that Joyce may have adopted the title for his 
story : 

“ But then, at last away it flew, 

And then ’twas mortal—well I knew, 

For he would never thus have flown, 

And left me twice so doubly lone,— 

Lone—as the corse within its shroud, 

Lone—as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day” (ll. 289-296). 


The prisoner had thought that the bird was celestial, perhaps the 
embodied spirit of his brother come back to comfort him. Chandler 
had idealized Gallaher who had succeeded in escaping from the tram- 
mels of Dublin and had won a respectable position against all the 
competition offered by London. But the prisoner finally realized that 
the bird was simply a bird. Chandler also was disillusioned: 
“Gallaher’s accent and way of expressing himself did not please him. 
There was something vulgar in his friend which he had not observed 
before ” (pp. 93-94). 

The awakening experience which brought both prisoners “ back to 
feel and think,” disappointing as it was, caused each to make an 
effort to establish contact with the outer or freer world. The prisoner 
of Chillon made footholds in the dungeon wall so that he could climb 
to where he could see through a window. The view of freedom only 
intensified his consciousness of his bondage: 


“The eagle rode the rising blast, 

Methought he never flew so fast 

As then to me he seem’d to fly; 

And then new tears came in my eye, 

And I felt troubled and would fain 

I had not left my recent chain; 

And when I did descend again, 

The darkness of my dim abode 

Fell on me as a heavy load” (ll. 354-361). 


Little Chandler, after the evening at Corless’s with Gallaher, seemed 
to become aware for the first time of “‘ the darkness of his dim abode.” 
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“He found something mean in the pretty furniture which he had 
bought for his house on the hire system. Annie had chosen it herself 
and it reminded him of her. It was too prim and pretty. A dull 
resentment against his life awoke within him” (pp. 102-103). He 
tried to get a glimpse of the world beyond his dungeon by reading the 
poems of Byron. But the crying of his child drew him down into the 
dark again. “It was useless. He couldn’t read. He couldn’t do 
anything. ... It was useless, useless! He was a prisoner for life” 
(pp. 103-104). 

The ultimate pathos in the lives of both men was that their 
imprisonment had incapacitated them for freedom. Though the 
restraining element was the walls of a dungeon on the one hand and 
a temperamental lack of aggressiveness on the other, the effect was the 
same. The sigh with which the prisoner of Chillon accepted his 
freedom revealed his reconciliation with his prison. And had the 
prison of personality and circumstance not weakened Chandler into 
a creature adapted to prison life, his tears, if he had shed any, would 
not have been tears of remorse. 


University of Utah CLARICE SHORT 


‘Two Old Norse Words 


I 


The kerganga in the Fléamannasaga. 


In chapter 17 of the Fléamannasaga the following passage occurs 
(p. 26): 

“ba baud Randvitr brandi hélmgongu, pa er kollud kerganga; 
skal bar berjaz i keri ok byrgja yfir ofan ok hafa kefli i hendi... 
Porgils hafdi sverdit Jardhassnaut. Randvidr hafdi dlnarkefli ok 
digrt mjok. Var byrgt yfir kerit. Randvitr bad Porgils leggja fyrst, 
pvi at 4 hann var skorat. Hann gerdi sv4, ok kemr i keflit ok sprakk 
pat { sundr, ok hljép sverdit i kvidinn 4 Randvid. Hann malti pa: 
“F4 ba mér na svervdit, en pa haf keflit, ok mun leggja til pin med 
sverdinu.” “ Mér pykkir nu,” segir Porgils, “ betta vera spanir, en 
ekki kefli.” 
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There appears to be no detailed description of this battle. The 
saga editions do not have it, Weinhold and Hoops do not mention it 
at all although, since this is a singular and not a typical battle this 
is perhaps natural enough. Fritzner says of kerganga that it is “ et 
Slags Tvekamp,” Cleasby-Vigfusson has “a kind of fight in a tub” 
and Maurer, in Altislindisches Strafrecht, (p. 700) calls it a “ Fass- 
kampf ” adding that the sword and club are used alternately by the 
two duellers. Finnur Jénsson (Fléamannasaga) also says it is a 
“kamp i et kar” and says further, “ der er meget ejendommelig .. . 
Her glimter vel et minde om noget gammelt frem.” (p. XIT) 

All these definitions of ker, in calling it a barrel, a tub or a con- 
tainer, preclude in so doing anything large enough for a fight to take 
place in. 

In Bléndal the meaning for ker, in addition to a meaning as vessel 
or container, is “hul, rund fordybning ” along the coast. Now it is 
evident from the Old Norse text just quoted that the ker has to be 
large enough to contain two men and considerable activity. This 
must be either a container large enough to be called a ‘ vat ’ or what 
is referred to in the western United States as a ‘ sink hole.’ 

The procedure of the fight is not obscure. The men enter this vat 
or pit which is clearly opened or openable from the top and when 
they are inside it is covered over leaving them in the dark. From the 
initial description it looks as though the kefli were to be held at each 
end by the fighters to give them a means of locating each other in the 
dark but the description of the actual fight clarifies this. There was 
one sword and one kefli, a weapon of offense and one of defense, and 
the duellers took turns with them. The darkness had as its purpose 
the mitigation of the inequality of a contest between a cutting edge 
and a wooden club. In the full light of day and under conditions 
offering an uninhibited arm swing for the sword there would have 
been no real contest at all but simple murder. That there was 
enough room to swing a sword reasonably well is indicated by the 
results of Porgils’ blow which severed a reasonably thick club and then 
inflicted a wound which the saga says was mortal. It cannot have been 
a stab so it required some room to execute even if the narration of the 
tale has as its point that Porgils was an unusually mighty man. That 
darkness obtains we see from the word byrgja and that the pit is 
open from the top from byrgja ofan. 

In view of this a definition should be added for Old Norse ker: 

. a sink hole, a pit. 
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samstafr, adj (?) 


The definition of Fritzner of samstafr is this in its entirety. The 
word occurs in Lardelasaga, chapter 33, where Gestr asked for his 
opinion on the significance of Gudrin’s four dreams says “ gloggt fz 
ek sét, hvat draumar pessir eru, en mjgk mun pér samstaft pykkja, 
pvi at ek mun nesta einn veg alla rééa.” And he explains, “ Bendr 
mantu eiga fjéra... .” 


In the edition of the saga in fslendsk Fornrit, p. 89, the word is 
translated as “d eina lund.” In Altnordische Sagabibliothek, p. 94, 
it is given as “ gleichartig.” These definitions of course give the 
essential content. 

Curious is Fritzner’s “ (?).” The proper translation into modern 
language is ‘rhymed’ since the cultural equivalent to Old Norse 
alliteration is the rhyme of modern Germanic literatures. 


What appears to exist here is an image derived purely and simply 
from the poet’s technical vocabulary. Stafr has here the meaning 
which it has in the compound hoefudstafr. The translation of the 
answer given above is: ‘I see clearly enough what these dreams are 
but my interpretation is going to seem excessively alliterative to you 
since they all begin practically the same way.’ Rendered into colloquial 
English figures it becomes: ‘I can see what these dreams mean all 
right but it’s going to sound a bit over-rhymed to you since they 
all end up practically the same way.’ 


Gloggt fe ek sét, hvat draumar pessir eru, en mjok mun pér 
samstaft pykkja, pvi at peir hafa alla pann enn sama hofudstaf, to 
venture a paraphrase. 


The following are the works referred to: 


Altnordische Sagabibliothek, vol. 4, Lardelasaga, Finnur Jénsson ed. (Halle, 
1896). 

Blindal: Sigfas Bléndal, /slensk-Dansk Ordbog (Reykjavik, 1920-24). 

Cleasby-Vigfusson: Richard Cleasby and Gudbrand Vigfusson, An Icelandic- 
English Dictionary (Oxford, 1874). 

Fléamannasaga: Samfund til Udgivelse af gammel Nordisk Literatur, vol. 66, 
Finnur Jénsson ed. (Kgbenhavn 1932). 

Fritzner: Johan Fritzner, Ordbog over Det gamle norske Sprog, 3 vols. (Oslo, 
1954). 

Grimm: Jakob Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimer, 2 vols., 4th ed. (Leipzig, 
1922). 

Hoops: Johannes Hoops, Reallerikon der deutschen Altertumskunde, 4 vols. 
(Strassburg, 1911-13). 
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tslendsk Fornrit: vol. 5, Lardelasaga, Einar 61. Sveinsson ed. (Reykjavik, 
1934). 

Maurer: Konrad Maurer, Vorlesungen tiber Altnordische Rechtsgeschichte, vol. 
5, Altisléndisches Strafrecht und Gerichtswesen (Leipzig, 1910). 
Weinhold: Karl Weinhold, Altnordisches Leben, Georg Siefert ed. (Stuttgart, 

1938). 


Yale University CECIL WOOD 


“ El Conde Arnaldos ” and 
the Medieval Scriptural Tradition 


In Lockhart’s Ancient Spanish Ballads, “El Conde Arnaldos ” 
is introduced with the rather hesitant suggestion that the translator 
“should be inclined to suppose that ‘ More is meant than meets the 
ear,’—that some religious allegory is intended to be shadowed forth.” ? 
Lockhart’s suggestion has not, so far as I know, been taken seriously 
by any later student of the romances. This is hardly to be wondered 
at, for the tone of his remark is anything but one of self-confidence 
and his translation of the ballad, in which he tries, rather heavy- 
handedly, to make explicit the religious overtones which he thought 
were latent in the text, shows only too plainly that he had no very 
clear notion of just what kind of allegorical meaning the poem is 
intended to convey. And yet I think it can be shown that Lockhart’s 
timid suggestion that “ El Conde Arnaldos” is, indeed, a religious 
allegory has a great deal to be said for it. Before examining the poem 
itself, however, we shall have to consider very briefly what the Middle 
Ages understood by the term allegoria. 

The simplest definition of allegory current in the Middle Ages is 
“saying one thing to mean another,” Isidore of Seville’s “ aliud enim 
sonat, et aliud intelligitur.”* In an allegory, what is said is the 
surface meaning of the text, its corter; what must be understood is 
the nucleus, which lies hidden beneath the corter. Of the two, the 
latter is, for a medieval reader, incomparably the more important.® 


John Gibson Lockhart, Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and Romantic 
(London, 1823). My quotation is from p. 173 of the New York edition of 1842. 

* Etymologiarum sive originum libri XX, ed. W. M. Lindsay (Oxford, 1911), 
I, 37, 22. 

*For a fuller discussion, see D. W. Robertson, Jr., “Some medieval literary 
terminology with special reference to Chrétien de Troyes,” SP, xtvim (1951), 
669-692. 
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Berceo, like Chaucer, urges his readers to “ take the fruit and let the 
chaff be still ”: 


Sennores e amigos, lo que dicho avemos, 
Palabra es oscura, esponerla queremos: 
Tolgamos la corteza, al meollo entremos, 
Prendamos lo de dentro, lo de fuera dessemos.‘ 


Of course, it often happened that a medieval reader, while aware that 
his text was an allegoria, was nevertheless unable to determine the 
precise nature of its nucleus. Many passages in the Bible were for 
him just such allegoriae whose nuclei were difficult or impossible to 
understand. Faced with a problem of this kind, our medieval reader 
might turn for aid to a commentary on the Bible like the famous 
Glossa Ordinaria or to an encyclopedia like Rabanus Maurus’ De 
universo. We, in turn, can do no better than to let them guide us in 
our search for the allegorical meaning of our ballad.® 


“ El Conde Arnaldos,” like so many of the old ballads, exists in a 
number of different versions. I shall examine first the simplest 
version, that of the Cancionero sin ano, then the slightly longer ver- 
sions of the Cancionero de romances of 1550 and of the sixteenth- 
century pliego suelto, and finally two modern Judeo-Spanish versions 
from Morocco. The text of the Cancionero sin ano, as reprinted by 
Menéndez y Pelayo, is as follows: 


;Quien hubiese tal ventura—sobre las aguas de mar, 
como hubo el conde Arnaldos—la mafiana de San Juan! 
Con un faleén en la mano—la caza iba cazar, 

viéd venir una galera—que a tierra quiere llegar. 

Las velas traia de seda,—la ejercia de un cendal, 
marinero que la manda—diciendo viene un cantar 

que la mar facia en calma,—los vientos hace amainar, 
los peces que andan ’nel hondo—arriba los hace andar, 
las aves que andan volando—en el mAstil las face posar. 
Alli fabl6 el conde Arnaldos,—bien oiréis lo que dira: 
Por Dios te ruego, marinero,—digasme ora ese cantar.— 
Respondidle el marinero,—tal respuesta le fué a dar: 
—Yo no digo esta cancién—sino a quien conmigo va.* 


*Gonzalo de Berceo, Milagros de Nuestra Sefiora, ed. A. G. Solalinde 
(Madrid, 1944), p. 5. 

* For somewhat similar studies of another romance, see Marcel Bataillon, 
“La Tortolica de Fontefrida y del Cantico Espiritual,” NRFH, vir (1953), 
291-306, and Eugenio Asensio, “ Fonte frida, o encuentro del romance con la 
cancién de mayo,” NRFH, vir (1954), 365-388. 

* Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos (Madrid, 1945), vii, 308. 
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Turning now to our medieval handbooks, we see that the aguas de 
mar of the first line is a common figurative expression for the 
world, and that the galera of line four is an equally common figure 
of the Church. Thus, Alan of Lille, in defining the word mare, writes: 
“[Mare] dicitur praesens saeculum, unde David: Hoc mare magnum 
et spatiosum. Eleganter mare praesens saeculum significat .. . 
Navicula est Ecclesia. Sicut enim navicula ad optatam sine submer- 
sione pervenit regionem, ita si in fide Ecclesiae consistimus, ad 
simplicitatem primam salubriter pervenimus. Sed vento contrario 
mare turbatur, et navicula fluctibus operitur, dum, instigante maligno 
spiritu, pracsens saeculum undique concutitur et agitatur, et contra 
sanctam Ecclesiam gravis et importuna ac turbulenta tentatio sive 
persecutio concitatur.”* The falcon is a symbol of the just man,* 
of the elect,® or, alternatively, of Christ.1° The birds and fishes of 
lines eight and nine are figures of men who are attracted to the 
Church "* by the promise of eternal life, for the boatman is Peter,’* 
and Peter, in his turn, is a figure of Christ.** His song is the New 
Song, “canticum novum, quod homo novus attulit.”** The whole 
passage, incidentally, is probably a reminiscence of Christ’s calming 
the waves and of the commentaries on it, for example, that of Bede, 
who tells us that here [in Luke, 8. 24] “ juxta litteram notandum 
quod omnes creaturae sentiant Creatorem.” ™* 


Allegorically, then, our text says simply that a man has responded 
to Christ’s appeal, has become a member of the Church (in the sense, 
of course, of the whole body of those who believe in Christ), and by 
doing so has been saved. It may be objected that we are not told that 
Arnaldos accepted the boatman’s veiled invitation to accompany him 
on his journey. But we know from the very first line that anyone 
would be glad to share Arnaldos’ adventure, and this implies that 


™PL, cox, 850-851. Cf. Rabanus Maurus, PL, cx1, 372; Cassiodorus, PL, 
LXx, 772; Bede, PL, xctt, 43. 

® Alan of Lille, PL, ccviit, 691. 

*Rabanus Maurus, PL, 853. 

1° Alan of Lille, PL, ccviu, 810; Rabanus Maurus, PL, cxm, 953. 

"Hugh of St. Victor, PL, cLxxv, 794-795; Rabanus Maurus, PL, cxm, 871 
and 1030. 

“Cf. Bede, PL, xvu1, 382: “ Ascendens [Christus] autem in unam navim, 
quae erat Simonis. . . . Navis Simonis est Ecclesia primitiva.” So, too, St. 
Ambrose, PIL, xv, 1726 “ad navem Petri, hoe est ad Ecclesiam.” 

* Bede, PL, xcu, 78-79, commenting on Matthew 16. 18: “ Metaphorice ei 
—— Super hanc petram, id est, Salvatorem, quem confessus es, aedificatur 

lesia.” 

% Peter Lombard, PL, cxcr, 4000. 

* PL, xcmt, 435; cited by Rabanus Maurus, PL, cvu, 865. 
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Arnaldos does not refuse the boatman’s invitation. Our interprets. 
tion is supported by the fact that Arnaldos has “un faleén en 
mano,” for the falcon, in medieval iconography, is a frequent symbd 
of the just man. 

The longer versions of the ballad all make essentially the sam 
point, though with increasing degrees of explicitness. The other 
sixteenth-century versions reproduce the boatman’s song about the 
dangers of the sea, and by doing so help to confirm our interpretation 
of the boat as a figure of the Church. The Judeo-Spanish version 
from Morocco published by Menéndez Pidal adds the following passag 
in which we find another set of figural expressions, all of them con- 
sistent with those we have just been discussing: 


Tiré la barea el navio y el infante fué a embarcar; 
alzan velas, caen remos, comienzan a navegar; 

con el ruido del agua el suefio le vencié ya. 

Pénenle los marineros los hierros de cautivar; 

a los golpes del martillo el infante fué a acordar. 
—Por tu vida, el buen marino, no me quieras hacer mal: 
hijo soy del rey de Francia, nieto del de Portugal, 

siete afios habia, siete, que fui perdido en la mar. 

—Alli le hablé el marinero: —Si ti me dices verdad 

ta eres nuestro infante Arnaldos y a ti andamos a buscar. 
Alzé velas el navio y se van a su ciudad. 

Torneos y mas torneos, que el conde parecié ya.** 


The sleep which overcomes Arnaldos is death.*7 The sea, as we have 
seen, is a figure of the world; seven years is a common figure of man’s 
life so that the seven years that Arnaldos was lost on the sea represent 
his life on earth which has now ended. The chains with which he 
finds himself being bound as he awakes are the sins he has committed 
in life.** He is released when he reveals that he is the son and grand- 
son of kings, that is, that his faith is in Christ, himself a king (Luke 
19. 380) and son of the king of kings (1 Tim. 6. 15), and the boat 
thereupon takes him to his city, which is, of course, the New 
Jerusalem, the heavenly City of God. There he is greeted with great 
joy, the gaudium in coelo of Luke 15. 7. 

The even longer Judeo-Spanish version from Morocco published by 
Paul Bénichou offers still other details derived from the scriptural 

**Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Los Romances de América y Otros Estudios 
(Buenos Aires, 1939), p. 67. 


17 Alan of Lille, PL, cox, 949; Rabanus Maurus, PL, cxir, 1059. 
+8 Alan of Lille, PZ, ccx, 1003; Rabanus Maurus, PL, cx11, 1079. 
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tradition, for example, the seven castles and a city which the infante 
Fernando, as Arnaldos is called in this version, is said to have won.’® aa 
Not every detail in this Moroccan version, however, can be accounted Be 
for in this way; it is plain, as Bénichou points out, that we are here 
confronted with a text which has suffered a good deal of distortion in 
its centuries of oral transmission, something, incidentally, which is 
true of a number of the Moroccan texts published by Bénichou, es- 
pecially those which deal with religious subject-matter.” 

Menéndez Pidal is surely right in saying that “ El fragmentismo 
en el romancero de los siglos XV y XVI, aparte su significacién 
estética, es a la vez efecto histérico de la gran boga que precisamente 
entonces tenian los romances épico-nacionales y carolingios, donde se 
exponia una escena famosa, aislada de un vasto conjunto épico, y 
necesariamente incompleta, sin principio ni fin. Estos trozos famosos 
predisponian al publico para gustar el éxito de la escena particular en 
si misma, prescindiendo de antecedentes y complementos.”** But 
one may suggest that the fragmentary nature of at least some of the 
romances is due to the fact that, for their authors and, presumably, 
for many of those who read or listened to these old poems when 
they were still new, the shorter versions were the more satisfying be- 
cause in them the doctrinal point, the nucleus, is apparent without 
being explicitly stated. In “ El Conde Arnaldos,” for example, the 
text is broken off just at the point where the identification of the boat 
as a figure of the Church becomes unmistakably clear, for once this 
is grasped there is no need to say that Arnaldos does board the boat 
and that it does indeed take him to his heavenly destination. And 
it is probable that for sixteenth-century readers, just as for most 
twentieth-century ones, the aesthetic superiority of the shorter ver- 
sions lay precisely in their heightened air of mystery. For them, as 
for Saint Augustine long before, “everything is learned more 
willingly through the use of figures, [and] we discover it with much 
more delight when we have experienced some trouble in searching 
for it.” 22 


The Johns Hopkins University THOMAS R. HART, JR. 


. Paul Bénichou, “ Romances judeo-espafioles de Marruecos, RFH, v1 (1944), 


* Bénichou, pp. 358-361 and 365-368. 

" Romancero Hispdnico (Madrid, 1953), 1, 74. 

* De doctrina christiana, bk. II. ch. 7, tr. John J. Gavigan, in the Fathers 
of the Church series, 1v (New York, 1947), 66. 
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A Faust Miscellany 


1. In Goethe’s “ Urfaust ” the aust line “ Heige Magister, heife 
Doctor gar” (360) read “ Heifie Docktor und Professor gar.” Various 
explanations of the change have been suggested—Faust was presuma- 
bly Doctor in one faculty only, Goethe may have read or remembered 
that “der Christlich Meynende ” states that Faust received the mas- 
ter’s degree at Ingolstadt—but I fail to find any commentary from 
Diintzer’s of 1857 to Daur’s of 1950 that points out the fact that the 
doctor’s title was more important than the title of professor in the 
early history of German universities because it carried with it personal 
nobility (exemption from ordinary arrest and other special privileges), 
In an archaizing, * historical-dramatic ” context the original line con- 
tained an anticlimax which Goethe removed on revision. 

2. Since, as almost every commentator has pointed out, Mephis- 
topheles’ “ Ich werde heute gleich, bei’m Doctorschmaus, / Als Diener, 
meine Pflicht erfiillen ” (1712-3) refers to an undeveloped motif, it 
may be properly asked—but seems never to have been—whether Geothe 
had any reason for leaving the two lines in Faust when published. 
I would suggest that they make clear that considerable time has passed 
between Faust’s first interview with Mephistopheles (Easter evening) 
and his second (Easter holidays are over and academic routine begins 
again); they thus also serve to prepare for the interview with the 
Schiiler later in the same scene, which would come as a surprise in & 
context that might otherwise be felt as almost one with the first 
Studirzimmer scene. 

3. In the scene “ Schattiger Hain,” Euphorion utters the lines 
(9843-50) “ Welche dief Land gebar / Aus Gefahr in Gefahr, / Frei, 
unbegriinzten Muths, / Verschwendrisch eignen Bluts; / Den nicht 
zu diimpfenden, / Heiligen Sinn, / Alle den Kimpfenden / Bring’ es 
Gewinn!” (This is the text of A.l. H. Nachgelassene Schriften 
offers the variant, which Geothe may or may not have approved, “ Mit 
nicht zu dimpfendem / Heiligem Sinn.”) Many emendations, and 
many interpretations of these lines as variously emended and punc- 
tuated, have been offered, but so far as I can discover the “ es ” of the 
final line has usually been explained as “‘ what I (Euphorion) or they 
(Euphorion’s fellow Greeks) undertake,” “the free expenditure of 
patriotic blood by the Greeks,” or “my (Euphorion’s) coming.” It 
seems worth pointing out that Euphorion is replying to the Chorus’ 
“ Wer im Frieden / Wiinschet sich Krieg zuriick / Der ist geschieden / 
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Vom Hoffnungsgliick ” and that the “es ” makes perfectly good sense 
if it is referred to “ Hoffnungsgliick.” The lines then express Eu- 
phorion’s hope that the Greeks’ hope of victory over their occupiers 
(invaders, conquerors) will be appropriately rewarded (will bring 
them—“ Alle den Kimpfenden ”—“ Gewinn ”’). 

4, Although the opening of the scene “ GroBer Vorhof des Palasts ” 
has been correctly interpreted by Diintzer, Stawell and Dickinson 
(1928), and Daur, and no doubt by most readers of Faust, Trendelen- 
burg (1922), Endres (1950) and Heffner-Rehder-Twaddell (1955) 
imply that the Lemures were regularly workmen on Faust’s land- 
reclamation project and state that they bring surveying materials with 
them. The text says, however, “ Gespitzte Pfaihle die sind da, / Die 
Kette lang zum Messen ” (11519-20): the Lemures are surprized to 
find themselves where engineering work is being done, since they 
are symbolic grave-diggers only. Faust alone is supposed to confuse 
them with his workmen—and Mephistopheles with an overseer (“ Auf- 
seher! ”—11550), although Witkowski and many others have chosen 
toassume that the blind Faust who has just mis-identified the Lemures 
knows that Mephistopheles is present in his (usual!) capacity of head 
engineer (a position not described by the term Aufseher at all). 

5. Since Diintzer, those commentators who give an analogue for 
the omen of the Kagle’s defeat of the Griffon (“ Auf dem Vorgebirg ”— 
10624-37) refer their readers to the omen-fight between eagle and 
serpent in 7'he Iliad. An important augury is offered in The Aeneid 
by Venus, disguised as huntress, when she draws Aeneas’ attention to 
the swans’ escape from the bird of Jove (I, 390f.). In The Aeneid 
(II, 681 f.) is also found the good omen of flame about the head 
ofa child (Ascanius) which appears ambiguously in Phorkyas-Mephis- 
topheles’ description of Euphorion (“ Denn wie leuchtet’s ihm zu 
Haupten? Was ergliinzt ist schwer zu sagen, / Ist es Goldschmuck, 
ist es Flamme iibermiichtiger Geisteskraft ”—9623-4), a motif usually 
associated by commentators only with *“ himmlische Poesie ” ’s aureole 
later in the scene “ Schattiger Hain.” 


Harvard University STUART ATKINS 
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Geoffrey Bush, Shakespeare and the Natural Condition (Cambridge; 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1956. 135 pp. $3.00). THE Lowell Lee. 
tures for 1955 make interesting reading, and this is so in spite of the 
highly impressionistic and often seemingly formless nature of the 
volume in which they are presented. Mr. Bush is a gifted critic; he 
writes extremely well and he is capable of brilliant flashes of insight. 
His central subject is the meaning of nature in Shakespeare’s plays, 
and in pursuing it he touches on many matters, coming finally to the 
conclusion that Shakespeare’s concept of nature cannot be defined. 
Mr. Bush is perhaps justified in arguing that recent criticism of 
Shakespeare has pushed too hard the notion that the plays must be 
seen in the light of the highly ordered Elizabethan world view en- 
bodied in the writings of Hooker. Historical scholarship has too often 
tended too strictly to limit the creative artist by the philosophic con- 
monplaces of his age. This, however, does not deny the essential 
validity of the historical point of view. 

A central theme of the book is in the author’s distinction between 
Shakespearean tragedy on the one hand and comedy and history on 
the other. Shakespearean tragedy for Mr. Bush deals with disorder 
and imperfection; it sees the world as a place in which there are no 
answers to the mystery of human suffering. Comedy and history, o 
the other hand are similar in that each is concerned with order and 
perfection; they illustrate a perfect and harmonious ideal towards 
which all human experience moves. Tragedy thus is concerned with 
the reality of life, comedy with the dream; tragedy with nature as 
man actually knows it, comedy with nature as Man would like it to be. 
Whereas the comedies offer certain knowledge, the tragedies constitute 
“an involvement in knowing that is never ended.” The problem 
comedies—and Mr. Bush accepts Troilus and Cressida as a comedy— 
show the inevitable conflict between the dream of nature and the 
reality, and they are Shakespeare’s most profound intellectual exercises. 

It is a neat scheme and it is well expounded, but its very neatness 
leaves room for question. What shall we say, for instance, of those 
history plays which are tragedies as well: Richard III, Richard II, 
Julius Caesar? Mr. Bush leaves little room for historical tragedy. 
The author must strain very hard, moreover, to fit the problem 
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plays into a homogeneous thematic mold. Bertram’s refusal to marry 
Helena, for instance, puts him “ in revolt against the continuance of 
society ”; he is one who refuses, “not the ceremony of marriage but 
its essential fact.” But Bertram probably would not have been so 
regarded by Shakespeare’s audience. He might, in fact, have been 
regarded with some sympathy. No noble in the sixteenth century 
could be expected willingly to marry the dowryless daughter of a lowly 
physician ; for his king to command him to do so was wrong. His 
refusal might, in fact, be construed as a defence of one of the im- 
portant canons of 16th century society. It is not sex and reproduction 
which Bertram rejects, as Mr. Bush implies. It is the ceremony of 
marriage to an inferior with all of its social implications. In short, 
Mr. Bush appears to read entirely too much into a simple romantic 
comedy which it is difficult to include among “ Shakespeare’s most 
intellectual exercises,” and whose principal interest is in the clever 
working out of an ancient romance situation and not in the presenta- 
tion of a philosophic view of life. 

This is a small point, but it illustrates perhaps the chief weaknesses 
of this volume: a non-historical perspective, a tendency to over-intel- 
lectualize, and a flair for generalizations which, although always neatly 
put, are often too broad to be very meaningful. When one reads on 
the very first page, for instance, that “ there are no conclusions to be 
had about nature, or about Shakespeare’s plays,” one cannot help 
wondering why the book was written. Surely we may be permitted 
one little conclusion. 

Shakespearean tragedy is divided into two principal groups: the 
“Mediterranean ” plays: Othello, Timon and Coriolanus, and the 
“Northern ” plays: Hamlet and Lear. The first group offers Shake- 
speare’s darkest view of life. Othello is a tragedy of man’s steady 
degeneration and destruction as he opposes the order of nature; the 
hero dies without knowledge or hope. In Hamlet and Lear, on the 
other hand, we have the tragedy of man’s attempting to be himself, 
to live with Nature. Hamlet strives to act and Lear strives to believe. 
It is the natural state of man to suffer and die, for the end of life is 
death, but in being true to themselves, Hamlet and Lear learn at least 
what it means to be a man. 

For Mr. Bush, thus, Shakespeare’s tragic vision sees no order or 
perfection in the universe. It merely contemplates imaginatively the 
pain and suffering of man in a natural world. The view is an in- 
teresting one and it is well put. It cannot be refuted here, but we 
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may note that it leaves many questions unanswered. It takes no 
account of the feeling of reconciliation—of Katharsis, if you will— 
which lightens the end even of Othello and Coriolanus. The end of 
life is death, but that death was the door to another and better life 
was a belief which few Elizabethans questioned. It is regrettable that 
Mr. Bush does not further explore the religious implications of Shake- 
spearean tragedy which he perceived in Hamlet and Lear (but denies 
in the “ Mediterranean ” tragedies) and which he touches upon in his 
final chapter. Can we say that Timon, Othello or Coriolanus learn 
nothing from their experience? Can we ignore the implications in 
Edgar’s speech at the end of Lear: 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us? 


Can we not find in the tragedies any suggestion that through suffering 
and death man may come to know the nature of a world whose guiding 
plan is ultimately good and just? Are Shakespeare’s tragedies really 
“a way of knowing that is as distinct from the religious vision as it 
is from the scientific? ” 

There is much to quarrel with in this small volume. There is much 
that is brilliant and perceptive. It is never dull. It gives evidence 
of wide reading ; were it not entirely devoid of documentation it might 
have been of greater value to scholars. 


Tulane University IRVING RIBNER 


Baldwin Maxwell, Studies in the Shakespeare Apocrypha (New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1956. 233 pp. $4.25). PROFESSOR 
Maxwell’s book is a study of four plays—Locrine, Cromwell, The Puri- 
tan, and A Yorkshire Tragedy. He is chiefly concerned with their 
external history, their dates, provenance, and authorship. If the 
answers he can give to the questions he raises are usually inconclusive, 
the fault is scarcely his, for the evidence available is too fragmentary 
to admit of certainty. The same fact explains devoting a whole book 
to reaching rather dusty answers about four plays of which only one 
has more than merely historical interest; exploring a dark cave only 
occasionally lighted up by a real datum takes more time than a journey 
to a visible and attainable goal, and Mr. Maxwell’s explorations are 
conscientious and painstaking. 
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For Locrine Mr. Maxwell produces a new source, Lodge’s Complaint 
of Elstred, but the resemblances are faint, as he recognizes, and 
allowing Lodge’s poem to be a source creates difficulties about the date 
of the play. He thrashes out the old question of the relation of 
Locrine to Selimus and arrives at the decision that the relevant comic 
scenes in the former derive from the latter. This is likely enough, 
[ think, but I am not convinced that it supports Mr. Maxwell’s theory 
of the revision of both the main plot and the comic subplot. I am 
skeptical of all theories of revision of Elizabethan plays because I 
cannot think that the kind of revision usually assumed would be 
worth while. I do not believe that superficial rewriting would con- 
vert an unsuccessful play into a hit; a successful play there would be 
no motive whatever for tinkering with (adding more scenes or speeches 
of a kind that has proved successful, as in The Spanish Tragedy or 
Macbeth, is not revision). The fact that Locrine is not a very good 
play to me explains its contradictions and confusions just as well as 
the supposition that it is the work of more than one author. The 
only thing clearly proved by the likeness of some of the comic scenes 
in Locrine and Selimus is that the lazzt on which they are based 
struck somebody as very funny stuff; it could have been the author 
of the rest of Locrine as well as a reviser. I am resigned to never 
knowing the answer to questions of this kind. Mr. Maxwell also dis- 
cusses the authorship of Locrine and inclines towards Greene as the 
reviser. For this association he produces a little new evidence in the 
form of atypical stage-directions found in both Locrine and Alphonsus. 

In Cromwell Mr. Maxwell discerns another revision, “ perhaps even 
the telescoping of a two-part play into a play of five acts.” Again 
there are contradictions between the first and the second half of the 
play that ask for explanation, but I do not think that revision is the 
only or perhaps even the most likely explanation of them. A journey- 
man playwright’s leaving himself insufficient room to deal with the 
crowded events of the climax of Cromwell’s life seems a simpler and at 
least equally likely alternative. Mr. Maxwell also discusses the date 
of the play (he favors 1599-1600) and its authorship. He toys with 
the idea that the play may have been written by Anthony Munday but 
does not face the unlikelihood that members of Henslowe’s chain-gang 
of playwrights like Munday and Wentworth Smith (possibly the W. S. 
of the titlepage) would have been employed by the Chamberlain’s men, 
the company to which the play is attributed. 
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The Puritan Mr. Maxwell dates “no earlier than 1606 ” by means 
of topical allusions. He discusses its relation to the Peele jest-book 
and disposes of the various fantastic conjectures which have in one 
way or another related it to Shakespeare. He inclines towards Middle. 
ton as the author. 

In dealing with A Yorkshire Tragedy Mr. Maxwell brings to light 
new data on the reckless career of Walter Calverley, on which the play 
is based. He is puzzled by its brevity and its relation to the rest of 
the set of four plays of which it is said to be one—as who is not?— 
and to The Miseries of Enforced Marriage. He finds a “ dreadful 
inaptness ” in the first scene of A Yorkshire Tragedy and therefore 
supposes it to be a later addition. An addition it certainly is in the 
sense that the rest of the play can do without it, but why it is there. 
fore a later addition I do not understand. He very properly scouts 
Sykes’ theory about the relation of the play to The Miseries and the 
various conjectures about Shakespeare’s complicity in it. The date, 
he decides, is 1605. He rejects Heywood’s claim to the authorship as 
well as Shakespeare’s and is mildly skeptical towards Wilkins’. 

I think Mr. Maxwell is hard on Thomas Pavier, who published 
A Yorkshire Tragedy as a play of Shakespeare’s, and Nathaniel Butter, 
who named Shakespeare as the author of The London Prodigal, when 
he describes them as “ two of the most unscrupulous publishers of their 
time ” (p. 13). Their records are not unblemished, but, on the other 
hand, Professor Kirschbaum has described Butter as “a man of 
principle ” (Shakespeare and the Stationers, 1955, p. 400) and Pavier, 
in 1622, was elected junior warden of the Stationers’ Company, an 
office not usually conferred upon scoundrels. Calling them hard 
names testifies to our horror of commercial opportunism but ignores 
the fact that, among Elizabethan stationers, their offenses were venial, 
like chiseling on one’s income tax return among business men today. 
As support for Mr. Maxwell’s arguments, this alleged unscrupulous 
ness is a weak reed. 

The publishers have made the book more inconvenient to use by 
putting the notes at the end. 


University of Pennsylvania M. A. SHAABER 
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Mario Praz, The Hero in Eclipse in Victorian Fiction, trans. Angus 
Davidson (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1956. [viii] +478 pp. 
$11.00). IN the twenty-four years since it was published in English 
translation, The Romantic Agony has won permanent recognition as 
a study of one egregious trait in the complex phenomenon known as 
romanticism. During the same period, literary historians have been 
tending toward a concept of the Victorian age in literature as essen- 
tially a conflict between the romantic and the realistic outlooks, with 
the latter inexorably winning. It is therefore natural that Professor 
Praz should devote his new book to discussing the nature and causes 
of Victorian realism. 

His analysis of romanticism having concentrated upon one of its 
many components—the aristocratic, subjective morbidity typified by 
Byron and Swinburne—he now studies Victorianism in terms exactly 
opposite—the middle-class, objective normality typified by the novelists. 
This classification has the further advantage of providing him with a 
tidy means of disposing of several major writers who did not fit com- 
fortably into the scheme of his earlier book. Wordsworth and Scott 
and even Coleridge, customarily regarded as representing significant 
elements of English romanticism, are accorded chapters in the opening 
section of the present volume, along with Lamb and De Quincey, 
Peacock and Macaulay, as precursors of the Victorian bourgeois 
complacency. 

There can be little doubt as to where Professor Praz’s own preference 
lies. Although he makes a conscientious effort to be impartial, one is 
recurrently aware of his predilection for the self-assertive, emotion- 
racked romantic poets. The detailed studies of four representative 
novelists—Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, and Eliot—are lively and 
full of penetrating comment; but the basic assumption that their kind 
of writing can never be first-rate art, when combined with Professor 
Praz’s limiting of his discussion to the features of their work which 
fit his hypothesis, produces a plausible but dangerously incomplete 
impression. 

From his enviably wide knowledge of the arts the author constructs 
a correlation between Victorian fiction and the realistic domestic 
painting that originated in Holland in the seventeenth century. He 
hever makes entirely clear whether he is postulating a direct influence 
of the Dutch genre painters upon the English novelists or whether he 
is merely demonstrating that like causes produce like results—that 
the modern type of Protestant, materialistic, commercial society first 
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became dominant in the Low Countries and later repeated itself in 
nineteenth-century England, and that its expression through any 
popularly accepted art form was bound to have common traits. Seldom 
does an American or an English scholar range thus among several arts 
and among the literatures of several nations, and so this interpreta. 
tion of the Victorian novelists is bound to have a lasting effect on 
future studies of their work. In particular, critics will undoubtedly 
follow Professor Praz’s example in adopting the German term “ Bieder- 
meier ” as a convenient label for the traits that he finds characteristic 
of Victorian fiction: 


Thus ‘ Biedermeier’ is both a style and a conception of the world, of a small 
world of good sense and good manners, domestic pleasures and the cult of a 
gentle, well-groomed Nature, subservience to sane principles, minute love of 
the concrete, with, from time to time, a few flights on the wings of a mild 
and perhaps slightly melancholy dream. It is a world of bourgeois morality 
and bourgeois art, avoiding extremes, conciliating, eclectic, half classical, half 
romantic. ... (p. 118). 


This book, then, is full of enlightening information and provocative 
analysis. And yet, in an elusive way, it is disappointing. To begin 
with, the title is too restrictive. The subject is not merely the eclipse 
of the hero as a structural element, but the decline of the whole heroic 
outlook, the displacement of the essentially aristocratic tone of the 
epic by the democratic tone of the novel. Further, in order to keep 
within the bounds of his second phrase, “ Victorian I*iction,” the 
author is obliged to omit some vital considerations. He only briefly 
mentions the close affinity between Hogarth’s paintings and Fielding’s 
novels, anc passingly describes Jane Austen’s wit as “ bourgeois.” 
Surely Fielding and Sterne and Miss Austen had an important share 
in establishing the middle-class, non-heroic qualities of the novel. If 
so, Professor Praz’s approach to Victorian fiction by way of antecedent 
trends in the visual arts, from the Dutch painters through Greuze, 
Hogarth, and Rowlandson, tells only one part of the story. By his 
own definition, Amelia is as thoroughly “ Victorian ” as anything in 
Thackeray or Trollope. The resemblance of The Vicar of Wakefield 
to Dutch and French genre painting was pointed out by Oswald 
Doughty in the introduction to his edition (London, 1928), pp. xxxv- 
XXXVii. 

Professor Praz is inclined also to digress into comments on inci- 
dental points that happen to interest him, even if they have slight 
relevance to his theme. In some chapters the illustrative quotations 
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are needlessly long. And sometimes his impressive erudition proves 
upon closer scrutiny to be confined to only a few authorities. The 
chapter on Dickens, for example, depends so largely on Edmund 
Wilson, George Orwell, T. A. Jackson, and Humphry House that a 
passage of several pages may read like a review of one of their books. 
This impression of lax structure is increased by the presence of two 
long appendices, one on The Angel in the House and the other on 
“Rome and the Victorians,” which are thoroughly interesting in them- 
selves but which appear to be independent studies, included in this 
volume merely because they have a casual contact with his main theme. 

In justice to the author, however, it must be borne in mind that he 
was writing primarily for Continental students, whose acquaintance 
with either primary or secondary material in English is presumably 
less extensive than ours. On this basis we can be sincerely impressed 
by the Italian scholar’s intimate knowledge of English literature and 
his invaluable service in communicating that knowledge to an inter- 
national audience. And it is good for us to be vitalized, even if 
occasionally exasperated, when our familiar material, which we nor- 
mally accept in the insular, Protestant, realistic light of its own era, 
is shown to us through the eyes of a Continental, Catholic, modern 
romantic. 

The translation, by Angus Davidson, is exceptionally good. There 
are only a few minor errors, such as “ Granger” for “ Dombey ” on 
p. 129 and “ Brook ” for “ Krook” on p. 159, and a few misleading 
implications, such as that Dickens had to be more melodramatic than 
Thackeray because his novels came out in monthly parts whereas 
Thackeray’s were in the three-volume form (p. 153), and that one of 
the Americans who “observed the demeanour” of Thackeray was 
Theodore Roosevelt (p. 231). 


Duke University LIONEL STEVENSON 


Beatrice Corrigan, trans., Curious Annals: New Documents Relating 
to Browning’s Roman Murder Story (Toronto: Univ. of Toronto 
Press, 1956. 1-+4+-142 pp. $5.00). THE trial of Guido Frances- 
chini was a celebrated case a century and a half before Browning 
immortalized it in The Ring and the Book, for narrative accounts of 
sensational criminal trials like this one or like the case of Beatrice 
Cenci constituted a minor literary genre which was extremely popular 
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in seventeenth-century Italy. In writing his famous poem Browning 
used the Old Yellow Book, which is a collection of documents relating 
to the trial, and one narrative account, the so-called Secondary Source, 
Since Browning’s death two additional accounts have been translated 
and published, the Casanatense manuscript and the Baylor University 
manuscript. One of these editions is marked by an amateur approach 
(“a transcript of the original Italian executed by a friend in Rome ”) 
and the other is limited to a consideration of the manuscript at hand. 

Professor Corrigan is the first to bring a full scholarly apparatus 
to bear upon the reconstruction of the historical Franceschini case. She 
has searched the libraries of Italy and the Vatican and found six 
additional narrative accounts and one codex which contains about 
twice as many trial documents as the Old Yellow Book. In Curious 
Annals she has published in translation all the twenty-three docu- 
ments previously unknown. She has also classified the nine narrative 
accounts into two groups, and translated from the Cortona and Pesaro 


accounts whatever material is not already available in Professor Ray- | 


mond’s edition of the Baylor manuscript. Then Miss Corrigan has 
added her own thiity-page narrative account of Franceschini’s mar- 
riage, crime, and execution. Her complete competence in Italian, 
her exhaustive research, her extraordinary knowledge of seventeenth- 
century Italy, and her shrewd and balanced human insights make hers 
the most accurate account of the case now available. 

There is evidence, however, that Miss Corrigan surveyed the Vatican 
manuscripts, particularly those in Urb. lat. 1692 and 1696, rather 
hastily. I have had access to microfilm copies of these two documents 
through the facilities of the Knights of Columbus Vatican Film Lib- 
rary at Saint Louis University, and have in my possession a microfilm 
copy of the account in Vat. lat. 13658. Of the former two accounts 
Miss Corrigan writes: “that in Urb. lat. 1696 is very similar, though 
a little shorter still [than the Pesaro ms.]; the other, much briefer, in 
Urb. lat. 1692 . . . contains some of the mistakes (though generally 
scored through, as though someone had undertaken to correct them) 
which Professor Raymond has pointed out in the Baylor MS., an even 
more abbreviated form . . .” (p. xviii). The Urb. lat. 1692 account, 
on the contrary, is identical with the published version of the Baylor 
manuscript except for the title page, the chapter divisions, and one 
matter of fact which could easily be an error in transcription. Some- 
one has made about ten major corrections on this manuscript, and the 
account in Urb. lat. 1696 is a fair copy of that in Urb. lat. 1692 with 
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all the marginalia, interpolations, and corrections incorporated into 
the text except one line of nearly indecipherable marginalia. Much, 
but by no means all, of the new material which Professor Corrigan 
has printed from the Cortona and Pesaro manuscripts is also in the 
Urb. lat. accounts as corrected. This includes at least one paragraph 
which Miss Corrigan reprints from the Pesaro manuscript with the 
assertion that it “ appear[s] in no other version ” (p. 115). 

The third Vatican version, in Vat. lat. 13658, has been carefully 
handled. However it would be interesting to know why Professor 
Corrigan has assumed that the “celebrated argument” in favor of 
Guido by Monsignor Lancetta, mentioned in this account, has not yet 
come to light (p. xviii). Might not this identify the author of the 
anonymous Pamphlet 10 in the Old Yellow Book? 

While it is clear that Miss Corrigan has not accurately described 
the Urb. lat. manuscripts and that they contain more information 
than she realizes, this in no way detracts from the accuracy of her 
account of the case because the Vatican manuscripts contain no in- 
formation which she does not already have from other sources. 

This book is thoroughly documented from contemporary records. 
The author’s own pages are written with style and with a sensitive 
understanding of the relation between her work and Browning’s poem. 


_ Her readers will find a Caponsacchi less dashing, a Guido less cunning, 


and a Pompilia less pure than Browning’s creatures. Here is the 
“crude fact ” and with it an introduction to a most unfamiliar and 
exotic era in Italian history. 


Saint Louis University CHARLES T. DOUGHERTY 


E. H. Visiak, The Mirror of Conrad (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. 255 pp. $4.75). JOSEPH Conrad’s life is a 
nightmare to the would-be biographer. Deeply influenced by experi- 
ences in Poland, Russia, France, Spain, the East Indies, and Africa; 
absorbed in European politics both contemporary and past; intellec- 
tually committed to the simple code of the British merchant service, 


emotionally drawn to a pessimism almost nihilistic, yet stili moved, 


unconsciously perhaps, by the Roman Catholicism of his childhood ; 
driven by a complex temperament to be one of the subtlest craftsmen 
of the English novel; Jozef Teodor Konrad Nalecz Korzeniowski 
requires his chronicler to be an historian, psychologist, and literary 
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critic of the utmost learning and flexibility. Small wonder that no 
one attempted a life of Conrad for nearly thirty years after G. Jean- 
Aubry’s great pioneering work, the combination biography and cd. 
lection of letters, Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters, appeared in 192, 

Now E. H. Visiak, the Milton scholar, has published the first of a 
proposed two volume biography. The Mirror of Conrad covers the 
nautical half of Conrad’s life (1857-1893). Physically, it is an 
attractive book, clearly printed, with several handsome photographs 
of Conrad and his parents taken from Jean-Aubry. Copious quote- 
tions (frequently over a page in length) from Conrad’s two fine 
autobiographical works, The Mirror of the Sea and A Personal Record, 
make for pleasant reading, as does the extensive use of letters and 
documents from Jean-Aubry’s long out of print work. The Mirror 
of Conrad is not a dull book. It would be difficult, of course, to tell 
in an uninteresting way a story which includes two or three revolu- 
tions, a shipwreck, and miscellaneous adventures everywhere from 


Stanley Falls, in the Congo, to Bangkok, Bombay, Singapore, and | 
Samarang. 

Mr. Visiak has met the complexities of Conrad’s career in much the 
same way as Conrad’s Winnie Verloc meets life’s complexities in The 
Secret Agent—by not looking too much into things. He has con- 
tented himself with a pastiche of Conrad’s works and Jean-Aubry’ 
scholarship. The Mirror of Conrad is not even, however, a very 
accurate or skillful pastiche. It is carelessly written ; it ignores recent 
research and contributes no new knowledge about Conrad; it is criti- 
cally naive; it sometimes seriously mishandles its materials. 

Pervasive carelessness steadily weakens one’s confidence in The 
Mirror of Conrad. Typographical errors abound, even in dates. Docu- 
mentation is haphazard; occasionally sources of letters are cited, 
usually not. Quotations from several sources sometimes appear to- 
gether in a single, lengthy, indented passage, and the reader must 
untangle them himself. Frequently one cannot tell whether a passage 


of Conrad comes from fiction or autobiography. There are striking 
historical errors. At one point (p. 34), Mr. Visiak places Cracow in 
Russian Poland; later (p. 43), a quotation from Jean-Aubry makes 
clear that Cracow was, in fact, under the milder Austrian rule. Again 
(p. 70), Mr. Visiak quotes without comment the notoriously inaccurate 
Ford Madox Ford to the effect that after Conrad’s arrival in Marseilles 
(October 17, 1874) he intrigued for Napoleon III. Unfortunately, 
Napoleon III died in 1873. 
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The Mirror of the Sea gives no evidence of original research, nor 
does it even use important material brought to light since Jean-Aubry’s 
work. Though Mr. Visiak makes Conrad’s Marseilles experiences 
crucial in the shaping of his life, he relies wholly on Jean-Aubry and 
Conrad’s novel, The Arrow of Gold. He has apparently neither studied 
the Carlist revolution nor sought for traces of Conrad and his friends 
in Marseilles. In his account of another seminal experience, Conrad’s 
five months as mate of the Vidar in the Malay Archipelago, Mr. Visiak 
ignores John D. Gordan’s Joseph Conrad: The Making of a Novelist 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1940), which corrects some 
errors in Jean-Aubry and presents new and interesting material about 
Conrad’s friends, Almayer and Lingard. 

Since Conrad drew so heavily upon personal experience in his fic- 
tion, his biographer can hardly avoid dealing with that fiction in 
critical terms. Mr. Visiak’s comments upon Conrad as a writer and 
his use of Conrad’s fiction as biographical material reveal marked 
critical limitations. He indefatigably points to “ Inexorable Fate ” 
as the key to Conrad’s fiction without defining the phrase ; moreover, 
he fails to make clear that if Conrad was fascinated by the irony of 
fate, he was, in his best work, even more concerned with moral 
responsibility and the causes of moral failure. Though Mr. Visiak 
cheerfully details the operations of “ Fate,” he views Conrad’s central 
theme of betrayal and guilt with dismay: “the theme of conscientious 
or shame-faced contrition comes up repeatedly in Conrad’s works, even 
to the point of morbidity; especially in Lord Jim, Nostromo, The 
Shadow Line, and Falk.” (P. 44, my italics.) Mr. Visiak singles out 
for high praise The Arrow of Gold and The Rescue, disregarding the 
adverse judgments of such critics as F. R. Leavis, Morton D. Zabel, 
Albert J. Guerard, and Douglas Hewitt. 

The Mirror of Conrad reaches its nadir in the chapter entitled “ The 
Tragedy of Conrad,” describing the love affair with “ Rita” which 
ended in Conrad’s being severely wounded in a duel, when he was 
scarcely twenty. As yet, nothing is known of the affair except that 
his uncle hurried from Poland to look after him—nothing but that 
and The Arrow of Gold, Conrad’s fictional version of the story written 
forty years later. Mr. Visiak’s account consists of thirty pages of 
quotation and summary from The Arrow of Gold, virtually without 
commentary or analysis. He does not seem aware that the passages 
of love rhetoric that he is quoting are at the level of subliterary fiction. 
He accepts the attitude of the sixty year old Conrad as identical with 
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that of the boy in Marseilles in the seventies. Mr. Visiak betray 
precisely the same sentimentality of attitude as The Arrow of Gold 
and concludes that Conrad’s “ heart-sorrow ” over losing Rita caused 
a “ psychological convulsion, which laid open the subliminal track of 
Conrad’s genius.” (Pp. 129-30.) 

One could forgive all the limitations of The Mirror of Conrad if, 
somehow, some sense of a living, human being emerged. But none 
does. At several points, however, when the author touches on material 
that has a personal association for him, the writing somes to life. The 
description of Lowestoft, where Conrad first landed in England, has 
an authentic ring to it, as does the account of the impact of Stanley’s 
African explorations upon the English. Mr. Visiak’s next volume 
will deal wholly with the period within his own memory and should, 
therefore, be more congenial to his talents than the present work. 


Stanford University THOMAS MOSER 


Barker Fairley, Goethe’s Faust. Six Essays (Oxford: Clarendon, © 


1953. vii + 132 pp. $3.00). THESE six lectures were to be given 
at Bryn Mawr College under the terms of the Mary Flexner Lecture- 
ship, but our Department of Justice, guardian angel of Bryn Mawr 
Christian souls, did not permit the Mephistopheles from Canada to 
enter our country. (Shades of George Witkowski, who was prevented 
by the Nazis from publishing the last edition of his famous Faust 
commentary!) Thus, by the black magic of an English Gutenberg, 
now a wider public is enabled to enjoy these lectures, which, in spite 
of their author’s gracious presentation, might have been difficult to 
follow aurally for those who do not know their Faust backward and 
forward. We can now read them, pen in hand, as often as we wish, 
for even the scholar will not exhaust their solid compactness at one 
sitting. The reader less familiar with the text, by the way, might 
have appreciated a numbering of the quoted lines of the drama. 
Mr. Fairly modestly calls the six sections of his treatise “ essays”; 
they are really chapters of a rounded whole, which they encircle from 
as many points of view both in regard to form and idea. An extensive 
discussion of the genesis of the drama we find in chapter three, and 
I may anticipate it here before following the order of the essays. It 
attempts to prove that the work on Werther parallels or even antedates 
the conception of its scenes, a contention which leads to contradictions 
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too intricate to be discussed here in detail. Aside from the almost 
irrefutable arguments of Ernst Beutler in favor of 1772 as the date 
of at least the violent prose scenes of the Gretchen tragedy, the 
essential difference between Werther and Faust seems to me the 
“lack of tension,” to use Mr. Fairley’s own words, in the former. 
Here Goethe systematically brought together all the traits of the 
sentimental type of character of his time (see Schiller’s judgement in 
Naive und sentimentalische Dichtung) and showed such skillful 
planning and composition, such objectivity in presenting even the 
antagonists, yes even his hero as seen through the antagonists, that 
it should be impossible to say “ he also wrote in emotional extremity 
[in Werther] and afterwards reflected on it” (p. 59). The opposite 
seems to me the case. In Werther Goethe for the first time learned to 
tackle a problem after the emotional crisis was over, while the confes- 
sional scenes in Faust were written in the heat of actual experience. 
To raise the episode of the unfortunate servant girl (letter of August 
12 in Werther, part 1) to the importance of a Gretchen story, to 
neglect the profuse biographical material, to eliminate Charlotte Buff 
(whose picture impressed Goethe so forcibly at the time) to the extent 
of hardly mentioning her name, means going too far in opposition to 
the outmoded Modelliheorie. In spite of all the corresponding traits 
in Faust and Werther, which seem like positives and negatives, the two 
works are too different in mood and aim to allow argumentation from 
one to the other for interpretation. They would both suffer in the 
unity of their conception. If we draw on Goethe’s letters for hints as 
to his work on Faust in 1773 and possibly in 1775, they would rather 
concern the Faust plot and not the Gretchen story, it seems to me. 


To revert to the first chapter (Dramatic characters), Mr. Fairley 
adduces such poems as Der Wanderer, Erlkinig, Mahomet, Ganymed 
as evidence for his idea that Goethe’s specific gift is that of “‘ separating 
out an ingredient or an element in our common human mentality and 
identifying himself with it.” From such ‘ role poetry ’ corresponding 
characters are developed, who, however, according to the objectivity 
and laissez faire of their creator allow no such clashes of will as the 
‘normal ’ drama of a Shakespeare or a Schiller requires but they find 
their adequate function in an entirely new form of drama, which is 
midway between the dramatic, epic, and lyric genres. These characters 
(Chapter 11: The Form of Faust) express the essence of their anti- 
thetic natures in monologues and near-dialogues (The Lord— 
Mephisto; Faust—Mephisto; Faust—Gretchen ; etc.) and their solilo- 
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quies, especially those of Faust and particularly his first and last, 
become pillars of the whole dramatic structure, whose dramatic, evey 
theatrical effect is indeed achieved by all sorts of devices: crises 
(death of Gretchen, of Helena, of Faust), journeys offsetting the 
static conditions, flashbacks and a series of antitheses (middle ages 
and antiquity, ugliness and beauty, achievement and failure, etc.), 
The drama could go on forever, has no definite ending, could contain 
anything in its dialectic progression. 

Chapter Iv characterizes the two Walpurgisnachts as extending the 
natural frame of the drama into the realm of the supernatural. The 
motif of the several swoons (Gretchen’s, Faust’s, Helena’s) is very 
ingeniously connected with the changes of planes of consciousness, A 
debatable explanation for the fragmentation of the first Walpurgis- 
nacht seems to me that “thoughts of propriety deterred Goethe from 
going as far in indecency as his poetic intention required ” (p. 7%). 
Is it not pertinent to ask whether Goethe was able to write it, not 
really believing in radical evil but convinced—as he demonstrates in 
the Blocksberg action—that radical evil is but nihilism devoid of any 
deeper meaning, a senseless and witless perpetual motion ? 

Most enlightening is the listing of Recurring Themes (Chapter v), 
which not only knit together the strands of the plot but also serve as 
elements of structure and as means of converting the static scenes into 
stages of action. The final chapter grapples with the interpretation 
of the Fifth Act and the work as a whole. The three initial scenes, 
taken much more symbolically than by most commentators, are inter- 
preted as Faust’s liberation from outer and inner inhibitions, a break 
with the old institutions and beliefs “ pitted against the new tech- 
nology and the social planning of Faust.” The wager motif, taken up 
again by the poet, is dismissed rather lightly as a vehicle of action 
only. Does this not seem a rather cavalier disposal of an important 
part of the plot and the development of its hero? To be sure, Faust 
is saved (Mr. Fairley does not join the defeatists), saved on account 
of his constant striving, which the Lord, Homunculus and even 


Mephistopheles insist as good (p. 121). To be sure, Faust is an | 


unregenerate sinner (covetous, piratical, autocratic even in the fifth 
act) though with an upward movement. But for Faust this striving 
was meant to be absolute; he wanted to be godlike, while Mephisto 
tried to convince him that this world was made for God only and that 
man had to resign himself to a change of day and night (Il. 178-84), 
a fate which Faust utterly rejected. Yet, when Mr. Fairley insists 
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that Faust’s freedom is as nearly unrestricted as possible and that 
“determination from within is as little in evidence as determination 
from without ” he seems not to think of Mephisto’s sneer in calling 
Faust Sir Microcosm for whom all limitations of individuality do 
not exist. Faust’s final inner achievement is, to my mind, the insight 
that he cannot have life in the absolute but only as the sum of its 
successive stages, insights and victories, successive in space and time. 
He learns the wisdom which Zarathustra’s disciple disregarded: dich 
lockt die Héhe, nicht die Stufen, and he resigns himself to Goethe’s 
Forderung des Tages; only in anticipation does he rejoice at having 
reached the summit—from which new vistas will surely open. Only 
in this Hegelian sense does he realize himself in life, as God does 
in history. 

This interpretation, however, would not contradict Mr. Fairley’s 
ultimate conception of the ending of the fifth act, the theme of 
heavenly grace, which “is at best a metaphysical postscript ” of the 
poet. There are no helpful anticipations of this earlier in the drama 
and we must derive it, Mr. Fairley contends, from the spirit of 
expansion of Goethe’s time and of the Gesamtwerk of Goethe himself: 
“affirmation of life, man’s selfreliance, his capacity for growth, his 
future.” Unlike all other great poets, Homer, Sophocles, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, who are “twice as eloquent in sorrow, which 
confines, as in joy, which enlarges,” Goethe alone has not presented 
“a bounded and static conception of humanity.” He has not sub- 
mitted to the tragic tradition, which seems the highest one in poetry 
but which the poet forgets in order to make life more bearable; and 
only by breaking the closed form, artistically deemed the superior, and 
substituting the inferior open one “was he able to sustain this idea 
to the end and beyond it . . . and even the last word—hinan— 
stresses it.” 


Goucher College ERNST FEISE 


Elizabeth M. Wilkinson, ed., Publications of the English Goethe 


Society, vols. XXIII, XXIV (Leeds: Manley, 1954, 1955. Vol. XXIII 
138 pp. Vol. XXIV 170 pp.). THESE Publications, edited by 
the Honorary Secretary and well known Schiller-Goethe scholar Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson, contain 12 papers in all and the Chronicles of the 
respective years. From the latter we learn that the Society is growing 
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and has a good support even from the branches in the Dominion 
Canada, Australia and lately also New Zealand. 

The contributions, all read at the monthly meetings, are on a high 
plane of scholarship. Derek van Abbé’s study On Correcting Ecker. 
mann’s Perspectives, though doubting the predominance of Ecker. 
mann’s Olympian Goethe and wishing for a stronger Mephistophelia, 
note in the Gespriche, strikes a just balance between the evaluation 
of Petersen and Houben in judging the veracity of the recorder— 
Stanley Goodman’s Goethe and Handel shows Goethe’s extraordinary 
interest in the oratorio and cantata in general and in those of Handel 
in particular and reminds us of Herder’s great merit in translating 
the Messiah text, which Goodman rates as far superior to those of 
Klopstock, Chrysander and the Breitkopf edition of 1803.—Matthy; 
Jolles analyzes Goethe’s Conception of Friendship, which, in contrast 
to that of the sentimental and the Sturm und Drang ages, is directed 
toward an enhancement of the co-respondents and their common ain. 
(The friendship of the Romantics, by the way, had a similar and 
“ progressive ” goal, i. e. one which in its evolution would react again 
upon the friends concerned, although their attitudes were less detached 
and not seldom troubled by common aversions.)—Wolfgang Kayser 
in his Beobachtungen zur Verskunst des West-Ostlichen Divans singles 
out the large bulk of trochaic tetrameters, resulting from the influence 
of Calderén, and shows how their monopodic or dipodic treatment 
is determined by Goethe’s aim to lettmotif personalities (Suleika, 
Schenke) so that its observation by the reader may lend help to 
interpretation —H. M. Waidson’s Goethe und Klinger discusses the 
personal and literary relationship of the two writers and reviews 
especially Klinger’s novels in this respect.—Elizabeth M. Wilkinson’: 
Goethe’s Letters takes issue with Barker Fairley’s conception of spor- 
taneity as applied to the Poet’s epistolary style in his pre-Italian 
letters in contrast to those of his earliest periods. 

In the first paper of the second volume Ilse Applebaum-Graham 
relates the peculiar contemplative attitude of Schiller’s dramatic 
heroes to his purpose to “ transform our total response by lifting us 
out of the tragic action and the very time-stream in which it is en- 
bedded and by transporting us into a timeless poetic dimension.” The 
aim of her study is to effect a conciliation of Schiller the poet and 
Schiller the philosopher, “ for reflection is not only wholly assimilated 
into the aesthetic organism of his tragedies: it serves itself aestheti- 
cally to organize the material of his art.”—Clair Baier finds that 
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Hans Carossa, deeply steeped in Goethe’s humanism of his great novels, 
develops their ideas with remarkable independence even in his early 
works—H. T. Betteridge traces Klopstock’s Contact with Weimar 
through his correspondence with the garrulous and untrustworthy 
Bottiger. Elsie M. Butler uncovers the strange vicissitudes of Byron’s 
dedications of his works (Marino Faliero, Sardanapalus and Werner) 
to Goethe and elucidates the curious role which Professor G. F. 
Benecke of Gottingen plays in their transmission.—R. Hinton Thomas 
demonstrates how Thomas Mann derives his style in Der Tod in 
Venedig from that of Goethe’s Wahlverwandischaften. The applica- 
tion of such a classical form to a work of decadent content results in 
a parodistic effect of singular irony.—Benno von Wiese illustrates the 
use of Bildsymbole through his analyses of three German novellen, 
Kleist’s Michael Kohlhaas, Droste-Hiilshoff’s Judenbuche and Mann’s 
Tod in Venedig. 

The Society may well feel proud of its contributions to scholarship, 
presented in such pleasing and solid form in paper, printing and 
careful proofreading. 


Goucher College ERNST FEISE 


Alfred G. Steer, Jr., Goethe’s Social Philosophy as revealed in Cam- 
pagne in Frankreich and Belagerung von Mainz (Chapel Hill: Univ. 
of North Carolina Press, 1955. xi-+ 178 pp. $4.00 paper, $5.00 
cloth. Univ. of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, 15). THIS treatise is an attempt at demonstrating 
that Campagne in Frankreich and Belagerung von Mainz form “ one 
organically united whole around the central and basic Goethean con- 
ception of the family as ‘ Urform’ and ‘ Metamorphose ’ of all forms 
of human society.” (p. 2) 

The conceptual framework is built upon Goethe’s morphology. But 
in trying to find there the conception of the family and its socio- 
political culmination, “ das Volk,” Mr. Steer encounters difficulties. 
Nowhere did he [Goethe] define a group or a family; there is no precise 
formulation of what he meant by ‘ Volk.’ Nowhere did he explicitly list the 
proper family principles or goals, nor did he state precisely what the qualities 
of a good family leader are. (p. 166) 


But in his survey of Goethe’s morphological writings, the author finally 
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encountered a page which, to his mind, contained at least implicitly 
the family concept: 

Die Pflanze erscheint fast nur einen Augenblick als Individuum, und zwar da, 
wenn sie sich als Samenkorn von der Mutterpflanze loslist. In dem Verfolge 
des Keimens erscheint sie als ein Vielfaches, an welchem nicht allein ein 
identischer Teil aus identischen Teilen entspringt, sondern auch diese Teile 
durch Succession verschieden ausgebildet werden, so da& ein Mannigfaltiges 
[sic], scheinbar verbundenes Ganze zuletzt vor unseren Augen dasteht. (J, 
A. v. 39, 174; italics added). 

To be noted carefully are the words ‘ Mutterpflanze,’ ‘ Vielfaches,’ ‘ Mannig- 
faltiges,’ [sic] ‘scheinbar verbundenes Ganze,’ for any one of which the word 
‘Familie’ could be substituted without doing violence to the sense of the 
passage. (pp. 16-17) 


Mr. Steer has misquoted at a crucial point. The third italicized term 
(“ Mannigfaltiges ”) is an adjective and not a noun appositional to 
“ scheinbar verbundenes Ganze.” Furthermore, it is exceedingly ques- 
tionable procedure to claim, without any elaboration or qualification, 
sociological validity and significance (Familie) for a botanical term 
(Pflanze). Family, properly understood and so understood by Mr. 
Steer, is an organic or at least an integrated whole, and, therefore, 
“ scheinbar verbundenes Ganzes ” (italics provided) is just no syno- 
nym for it. And if “ Familie ” is substituted for the italicized terms, 
the paragraph is not only distorted but turned into gibberish. 

In the course of the investigation, the family concept is broadened 
so as to include a large variety of Formen der Vergesellschaftung. 

. . it is apparent then that Goethe has enormously expanded the concept 
of the family. In fact it is now profitable to redefine it as a group of two 


or more individuals working together under the leadership of a responsible 
head for the achievement of some mutually beneficial end. (p. 47) 


However, it is not Goethe but Mr. Steer who has “ expanded ” the 
family concept. Furthermore, the redefinition is an equivocation 
which renders the term meaningless or, at best, turns it into a meta- 
phor unsuited for exact sociological analysis. Mr. Steer then offers 
a list of “ families ” (the quotation marks are his) that includes the 
“Grevenmachern Postkasten” (here the troops post the letters to 
their families) and “ Feld- und Zeltgespriche.” Admittedly, these 
are two extreme examples but they show that the family concept is 
now so broad that it comprises the full range of social groupings which 
Goethe encountered during the campaigns of 1792-93. 

It is true, however, that Mr. Steer’s main interest centers around 
the family in the traditional sense of the word. It is his contention 
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that Goethe takes great pains in offering descriptions of the healthy, 
of the true family and, by way of contrast and as a social and political 
warning, portrayals of the distorted or unhealthy kind. As an out- 
standing example of the former kind, the author analyses Goethe’s 
description of his stay with a peasant family in Sivry. The pleasant 
atmosphere is noted, the interior of the house is shown in detail. 


Finally he [Goethe] fitted the family into the one large room, and then 
described the family life and praised the institution of the ‘pot au feu.’ 
Goethe’s pleasure in what he saw is clear throughout: ‘ Nett und der Ordnung 
gemiG& (86: 33).’ Finally the customs and manners are described in detail. 


(p. 84) 


This part of the recapitulation of the Sivry sketch, which Mr. Steer 
considers to be a “ highly important passage” (p. 84 and, similarly, 
pp. 8Y and 108), has been chosen for a critical analysis because it 
demonstrates the shortcomings of the author’s procedure. “. . . he 
fitted the family into the one large room. .. .” Since this is pre- 
sumably the description of an ideal family, it is puzzling that Goethe 
does not even mention pater familias—“. . . and then described the 
family life. . . .” There is no such description“. . . praised the 
institution of the ‘ pot au feu’.” Goethe describes but does not praise.— 
“@oethe’s pleasure in what he saw is clear throughout: ‘ Nett und 
der Ordnung gema& (86:33)’.” No indication is given that the 
quotation has been shortened (“ Nett und der Ordnung gema8& war 
das Gerate zusammengestellt . . .” Italics provided.) and thus been 
given an unjustifiably general significance.—“ Finally the customs and 
manners are described in detail.” Actually, three are mentioned, and 
it is questionable if this warrants the term “in detail.”—Further 
down in Mr. Steer’s recapitulation, one reads that “ this is family life 
seen organically with due attention devoted to realistic matters such 
as the economic foundation on which it rests . . .” (p. 84). Goethe 
does not even mention this “economic foundation.” The point of it 
all is that the reader ought to be informed as to what is fact and what 
is guess or inference. 

On his return from the campaign in France, Goethe visited Friedrich 
Heinrich Jacobi in Pempelfort. Mr. Steer now undertakes to show 
that the account, by way of contrast to the Sivry sketch, contains a 
severe criticism of the Jacobi family and its circle of friends. 

Goethe does fully describe the lack of common interests and wide 
areas of disagreement. It is doubtful, however, whether Mr. Steer 
objectively marshals the evidence and whether his conclusions accord 
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with fact. The Jacobi family lives in pleasant and tasteful surround. 
ings and is portrayed as a happy and harmonious group. It is, there- 
fore, the “ internal environment,” as Mr. Steer calls it, “der geistige 
Dunstkreis ” that is being scrutinized. 

“. . . He [Goethe] noted the circle’s devotion to Rousseau’s super. 
ficial and sentimental views on nature .. .” (p. 105). He actually 
says: “Auch waren Rousseaus auf Naturzustiinde gerichtete Aus- 
sichten diesem Kreise nicht fremd . . .”—‘. . . his [Goethe’s] 
Metamorphose der Pflanzen . . . turned out to be unknown to the 
group...” (p. 105). This compares with: “[Davon] hatten sie 
wenig Kenntnis genommen.”—“ On these scientific subjects, Goethe 
found, his Pempelfort friends shut themselves up consciously and 
willfully within the circle of their own beliefs and ideas, ‘. . . und 
das taten sie redlich (155: 30-31)’” (p. 106). But Goethe granted 
this right. “ Man kann es keinem Kreise verdenken, wenn er sich in 
sich selbst abschlieSt, und das taten meine Freunde zu Pempelfort 
redlich.” 

Goethe mentions an area of agreement. “Ein Feld jedoch, in 
welchem man sich mit mehr Freiheit und Ubereinstimmung erging, 
war die westliche, um nicht zu sagen franzésische Literatur.” Mr. 
Steer, although he generally quotes profusely, simply refers to this 
statement as “a short seeming change of subject ” and dismisses it as 
one of “ the stylistic devices which Goethe used on occasion to soften 
and disguise criticism . . .” (p. 105). 

Goethe expresses his belief in hylozoism and notices, with displeasure, 
that the Jacobi circle adheres to a “ Denkweise, die eine tote, auf 
welche Art es auch sei, auf- und angeregte Materie als Glaubens- 
bekenntnis aufstellte.” This, according to Mr. Steer, turns this group 
into believers in “ the unfortunate deistic philosophy ” (p. 107). “ Der 
offenbarungsglaubige Jacobi” is thus criticized as a deist! A man 
is counted among the rationalists of whom Goethe had said “ daf er 
mit der Metaphysik gestraft” sei, and who had said of himself: 
“Licht ist in meinem Herzen, aber sowie ich es in den Verstand 
bringen will, erlischt es.” 

Goethe accompanied the Jacobi group to Diisseldorf on visits with 
friends. “The group’s parties are referred to as ‘ Halbsaturnalien’ 
(161:15). In this way Goethe indicated that he was by no means 
to be considered a member of this group” (p. 108). Actually he says: 
“ Auch ein . . . Arzt nahm teil an unsern Halbsaturnalien ” (Italics 


provided). 
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These are some of the devices employed by Mr. Steer to depict the 
Jacobi circle as a 


_.. distorted family, a family strangely misshapen in its internal environ- 
ment, devoted to the wrong ideas and goals, divorced from the only soil proper 
for healthy growth, its own “Volk.” (p. 111) 


He, therefore, insists that Goethe sought to escape. 


His departure from Pempelfort constituted a flight, as he himself admitted: 
«.. von dem Strome mit fortgezogen der unaufhaltsam eilenden Fliichtlinge, 
selbst mit Fliichtlingsgefiihl. (162: 20-21; italics added). 


Goethe’s full statement speaks for itself. 


Und so schied ich denn mit dem wunderlichsten Zwiespalt: Die Neigung hielt 
mich mit dem freundlichsten Kreise, der sich soeben auch héchst beunruhigt 
fiihlte, und ich sollte die edelesten Menschen in Sorgen und Verwirrung hinter 
mir lassen, bei schrecklichem Weg und Wetter mich nun wieder in die wilde, 
wiiste Welt hinaus wagen, von dem Strome mit fortgezogen der unaufhalt- 
sam eilenden Fliichtlinge, selbst mit Fliichtlingsgefiihl. 


It should be added that, after the débacle of the intervention, the fears 
that France would carry a revolutionary war into Germany, were well 
founded. And when the invasion came, though later than anticipated, 
Jacobi, who, according to Mr. Steer, was excessively devoted to French 
ideas and ideals (including political ones), escaped from the “ army 
of liberation.” 

Mr. Steer finally insists that the visit at Pempelfort led to a “ final 
break” (p. 111) between Goethe and Jacobi. This is the manner in 
which he interprets Dove’s expression : “ das ausbrechende Gefiihl einer 
wesentlichen geistigen Entfremdung ” which is used to describe the 
result of Jacobi’s visit in Weimar in 1805. Goethe’s reaction actually 
was: “ Wir liebten uns, ohne uns zu verstehen” (Annalen). There 
simply was no break, let alone a final one. (See Eckermann, 11. 
April 1827). 

However, for the time being, the visit with a “distorted family,” 
the association with its uncongenial friends, and the “ flight ” had a 
surprising result. 


The contemporary letters show that, instead of a break, the visit of 1792 led 
to a cementing of old ties. (p. 111) 


Mr. Steer cannot explain this development. In the final analysis, 
he concludes that Goethe eventually, under the impact of the social 
and political developments following the year of 1815, became aware 
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of the true import of what he had seen during the campaign in France 
and the siege of Mainz in general and of the visit in Pempelfort in 
particular. He then decided to set down, in the form of two memoirs, 
his social philosophy based on the family concept. The portrayal of 
the Jacobi family was intended as criticism and a warning, just as 
the peasant family at Sivry was to be considered a shining example, 

More fundamental than problems of approach and method is perhaps 
the question as to whether Mr. Steer’s thesis: that Goethe forced the 
facts so that they might serve a “'Tendenz,” viz., the propagandizing 
of the ideas of “ Familie ” and “ Volk,” is borne out by what we know 
about Goethe and his creative ways? To raise the question igs to 
answer it. 


University of Colorado GERHARD LOOSE 


Marianne Thalmann, Ludwig Tieck. Der romantische Weltmann aus 
Berlin (Bern: Francke, 1955. 144 pp. Dalp-Taschenbiicher, 318), 
WHEN the New England transcendentalists were attracted to German 
literature during the thirties of the 19th century, mainly under the 
influence of Charles Follen, the first instructor in German at Harvard, 
they were drawn not only to Goethe and Schiller, but also to Tieck. 
They were particularly enthusiastic about William Lovell, Prin 
Zerbino, Phantasus, and Rothkappchen. The latter work stood fore- 
most on Margaret Fuller’s list of projected translations, and in a 
letter of September 1832 to James Freeman Clarke she describes the 
character of its author as “beautifully harmonious ” and his life as 
“warm with self-conscientiousness and appreciation of others” 
(quoted from the MS letter by Vogel in Yale Studies in English, vol. 
127, no. 9, p. 129). Outside the circle of the transcendentalists George 
Ticknor visited Tieck several times on his trips to Germany in 1835 
and 1836 and spent many hours discussing literary problems with 
him, for he realized, as he later related in his autobiography, how well 
known Tieck’s works were becoming in America. 

Professor Marianne Thalmann’s brief but excellent monograph on 
Ludwig Tieck, “the romantic man-of-the-world from Berlin,” will 
thus be of interest not only to Germanists, a group in which the author 
has distinguished herself by her many fine publications, particularly on 
German literature of the romantic period, but also to those in the field 
of American-German literary relations who are interested in the 
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problem of the critical reception of German ideas and of German 
literature this side of the Atlantic. 

Whereas the works of most of the early romanticists were largely 
experimental attempts to find new directions in literature, Tieck’s 
Phantasus, the work to which Dr. Thalmann devotes chief attention, 
is a collection of romantic writings consciously selected and arranged 
by a romanticist who had reached in his spiritual development a 
point of vantage from which he could see his own romantic beginnings 
in retrospect. Dr. Thalmann’s aim is to read with a “fresh eye ” the 
tales and plays of this collection, extracting from each those qualities 
and elements which have proven their lasting value by their survival 
in later works. The analysis of Phantasus itself is preceded by a brief 
and delightfully written sketch of Tieck’s life in which Dr. Thalmann 
evokes the atmosphere of the late Aufklirung in which Tieck grew up, 
the influences to which he was exposed, and the attitudes which he 
encountered among his contemporaries during his years as an ap- 
prentice writer. A most interesting feature of this sketch is Dr. 
Thalmann’s emphasis on the fact that Tieck was not only an unparal- 
lelled story-teller with an almost inexhaustible imagination, but also 
a problematical nature caught up in problems concerning his person- 
ality, his calling, and his place in the world (21). This note of the 
problematical romantic personality is sounded again in chapter two 
which brings a profile of the narrators who relate or read the various 
tales and plays in the collection and give each its individual “ Belich- 
tung.” As a “ Verinnerlichung des menschlichen Lebens ” romati- 
cism in Germany could not but lead to a spiritual conflict. For as a 
result of the romantic emphasis on the inner life the young men of 
this generation found themselves living simultaneously in two worlds, 
the complex and ever more incommensurable world of outer events, 
and the rich, yet infinitely perpexing inner world of their own experi- 
ence. Most interesting in connection with Dr. Thalmann’s discussion 
of this problem is her demonstration of how this Zwiespalt was first 
noticed and expressed by Schiller in his essay on “naive und senti- 
mentalische ” poetry. The protective attitude in face of this situation 
was, of course, that of the play-actor, in which one consciously 
donned a mask both in order to forget one’s own inner confusion and 
to deceive others. 

Following the profile of the narrators comes a discussion of the liter- 
ary program of Phantasus as it is revealed in the frame-tale which links 
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together the plays and tales of the collection. As a later work this 
frame-novella affords both a most interesting view in retrospect of all 
that romanticism had been and a cross-section of what Tieck thought 
to be most worthwhile in it. The speakers here are critics as well as 
narrators and discuss at length the problems associated with leading a 
constructive and creative life in an era where life seems threatened by 
materialism and mechanization. This chapter brings most valuable 
insights into Tieck’s views on literature, human relationships, politics, 
and also offers a most enlightening discussion of romantic nationalism, 
which Dr. Thalmann presents as a cultural experience of the past 
which in no way excludes cosmopolitanism. 

Tieck’s conception of the “ Marchen” is brilliantly discussed in 
the fourth chapter, “ Mairchenwald, Helden, Hexen und Elfen.” Not 
only should the “ Mirchen” offer escape from drab reality, in his 
opinion ; it was, far more important, a genre which should teach man- 
kind to see the wondrous aspects of daily life. Particularly valuable 
in this chapter is Dr. Thalmann’s demonstration of how Tieck’s 
“ Marchen ” differed from those of his contemporaries and how they 
point the way to his later realistic works, where the wondrous, though 
much subdued, is still closely interconnected with everyday reality. 

The fifth chapter on Tieck’s Lustspiele deplores both the lack of 
attention to these works in earlier critical writings on romanticism 
(Scherer, Haym, Ermatinger, Korff, and others) and the short- 
sightedness of some critics in judging them. In her own illuminating 
discussion Dr. Thalmann succeeds not only in showing what made 
them successful as comedies, but in bringing out their important 
cultural-historical and literary-historical implications as well. Very 
interesting in this chapter too, is the new image of the artist which 
Dr. Thalmann shows us as it is reflected in these works, particularly 
in Der gestiefelte Kater. 

The closing chapter, “ Die Zeitgenossen Napoleons” is a sort of 
epilogue which reminds us in a telling way that the romanticists, 
though concerned with poetry, philosophy, and other phenomena of 
the spirit, were also very real human beings caught up in the problems 
(often very petty ones) of material existence which they experienced 
in a particularly direct manner as the contemporaries of Napoleon. 

The value of this carefully constructed and delightfully written 
study is that it shows by a careful illumination of one key romantic 
work how in many vital ways realism is not the antipode, but rather 
the logical continuation of romanticism. The author has directed her 
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hook toward a broad reading public, but it will also be of great interest 
to specialists in the field of romanticism, not only for the wealth of its 
insights, but also as an example of what the art of interpretation can 
be at its best. 


The Johns Hopkins University WILLIAM H. McCLAIN 
HEINRICH SCHNEIDER 


R. A. Nicholls, Nietzsche in the Early Works of Thomas Mann 
(Berkeley/Los Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1955. 119 pp. 
$1.70. Univ. of California Publications in Modern Philology, 45). 
THIS treatise, though exhibiting flair and sensibility, raises a number 
of puzzling questions. The relationship of Thomas Mann to Nietzsche 
has been dealt with generally in the biographies but has also been 
explored in a number of monographs. Mr. Nicholls does not say why 
he has ploughed the furrowed field; neither does he indic: +e why he 
has made such sparing use of the relevant literature nor why he offers 
only a token bibliography. (Cf. Klaus W. Jonas’s recent compila- 
tion.) Thomas Mann’s statements concerning Nietzsche have not 
been fully used; no mention whatever is made of “ Rede iiber Nietz- 
sche” (Bemiihungen). 

The announcement that “the early work ” of Mann has been ex- 
amined is somewhat of an overstatement. Of the Novellen written 
between 1894 and 1911, only eight have been analyzed and two are 
briefly mentioned. No reason is given why the remaining twelve and 
the Krull fragment have been disregarded. Clearly, completeness is 
not necessarily meritorious but since the problem (Thomas Mann and 
Nietzsche) has been raised before, a full statement seemed indicated. 


Mr. Nicholls has chosen not to weigh or to criticize. “... I shall 
show what aspects of Nietzsche’s thought and what predominant 
themes in Nietzsche’s life were of importance to Mann. I am not 
concerned with the criticism of the validity of such a personal approach 
to Nietzsche or with examining whether Mann’s is a correct evalua- 
tion of the philosophy” (p. 4). The pitfalls of the descriptive 
approach are most evident in the case of a philosopher who thought 
little of consistency and whose delight was contradiction. In the 
chapter on 7'onio Kroger, the artist is being discussed. “In his early 
work, Nietzsche, following Schopenhauer, had conceived of the artist 
as the great man, as hero and genius. But very soon the sincerity of 
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the artist is questioned ” (p. 28). This doubt is correctly attributed 
to the Wagner conflict but no indication is given that Nietzsche, 
despite his sweeping generalizations, never questioned the artist in 
general. He never wavered in his admiration for Goethe; and he paid 
tribute, long after the Wagner controversy, to such “ unhealthy ” poets 
as Heine and Dostoevski. And then follows the dubious conclusion 
and generalization : “ For Thomas Mann also the ‘ artist ? meant essen- 
tially Wagner” (p. 30). The problem is surely more complex. 
The difficulties arising from the uncritical acceptance of Nietzsche’s 
and Mann’s ideas become patently clear in the chapter on Betrachtun- 
gen eines Unpolitischen. Mr. Nicholls speaks of Mann’s “ distaste 
. . « for the facile convictions . . . of the ‘ Zivilisations-literaten’” 
(p. 1) and his “contempt for the easy phrases and apparent super- 
ficial complacency of Western liberalism .. .” (p. 95). There is no 
denying that Mann offers ample formulations to justify such a state- 
ment, and it also can be shown that he drew on Nietzsche for support. 
But the unqualified statements are not weighed in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Nicholls attaches extraordinary significance to the uniquivo- 
cally partisan Betrachtungen. “The themes of the later books are 
an extension, though along various new lines, of the problems raised 
in the Observations” (p. 5). One either rejects this statement as an 
equivocation (What is precisely an “ extension of problems along new 
lines ”?) or one must ask: How do Betrachtungen help explain Von 
deutscher Republik (1922!) in which Mann rose in defense of the 
liberal tradition and the Weimar Republic, how do they help explain 
Mario und der Zauberer to which its author refers as “a tale with 


moral and political implications ” (Stories of Three Decades, p. viii), | 


how do they explain Mann’s activities after 1933, and how do they 
anticipate his concern with Freud and the myth, with Indian and 
mediaeval legends, with modern music, ete.? Since Mr. Nicholls sum- 
marizes only some of the Nietzschean ideas as expounded in Betrach- 
tungen, the reader cannot even guess at their true significance within 


the labored and painful complexity of Mann’s argument that extends | 


over 612 pages.—Betrachtungen is used in the edition of 1922. Yet 
there is no statement that this is a revised text, and nothing is said 
concerning the extent of the deletions and changes. 

The problem of decadence is raised on a number of occasions but 
never fully and concisely formulated. Mr. Nicholls’s remarks con- 
cerning Buddenbrooks suffer from this inadequacy and even involve 
him in a contradiction. He makes the questionable observation that, 
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in Tonio Kroger, ““ Mann provided the first clear and consistent evi- 
dence of his deeply felt relationship with Nietzsche . . . [and that] 
in the earlier work Nietzsche’s influence on his manner of thought 
could only be suggested and its significance guessed at . . .” (p. 21). 
However, on the following page, one reads: “In particular Tonio 
Kréger stands in close relation to Buddenbrooks; it is, in Mann’s own 
words, ‘a prose ballad played on the same instrument as the large 
novel’.” If the kinship of the two works is so close, and since the 
novel elaborates more fully than the Novelle, it is hard to see why the 
Nietzschean element in Buddenbrooks cannot be fully and clearly 
demonstrated. 

Mr. Nicholls quotes from Mann’s works in translation, accepting 
the inadequacies and even the errors of Mrs. Lowe-Porter’s rendering. 
Thus “ ein Kreis von geistreichen Leuten, die bereits mit allen Hunden 
gehetzt sind ” is offered as “a circle of literary people who are hounded 
to death as it is” (p. 27). 

A number of inaccuracies were noted. ‘“‘ Consul Johann Budden- 
brook the Second ” (p. 16). The elder Johann B. was not a consul.— 
Bajazzo is made to settle in “ Munich” (p. 12). He actually does 
so in “der mitteldeutschen Residenzstadt.”—The name of the critic 
Hans Mayer is quoted throughout as “ Meyer.”—The author of Die 
Seele und die Formen is referred to as “ Georg Lukdcs” instead of 
Georg von Lukacs.—There are also a number of typographical errors: 
pp. 24, 31, 56, 64, and 105. 


University of Colorado GERHARD LOOSE 


August Langen, Hans Carossa: Weltbild und Stil (Berlin: Schmidt, 
1955. x-+- 188 pp.). THE work of Hans Carossa is unusual in 
contemporary German letters. His dignified prose, which resembles 
that of Goethe and Stifter, is infused with a religious spirit reminis- 
cent of Gottfried Keller. Like Céline and Gottfried Benn, Carossa 
isa physician. Unlike his professional colleagues, Carossa draws from 
his medical experience a firm belief in the divinity of nature. In his 
poetry and prose (his prose is almost wholly autobiographical) Carossa 
seeks to explore and to comprehend the mysteries of creation. His 
reverence for the creative aspects of life lends to his prose serenity 
and nobility and permeates his work with uncbtrusive benevolence. 
Carossa’s world and literary work is the subject of Professor August 
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Langen’s comprehensive, penetrating study. It is difficult to envisage 
how subsequent treatments could improve on his authoritative and 
sensitive work. Langen’s subtlety of interpretation and his lucidity 
of style are happily suited to his task. 

Some critics have accused Carossa of evading the real problems of 
human existence by retreating into the security which his Catholie 
faith offers. Langen counters that Carossa is well aware of the states 
of anguish and despair which the existentialists have explored 9% 
deeply but that Carossa sees beyond these states a rational world order 
and a cosmos which is permeated by “ Geist.” This is, of course, a 
matter of faith and those who lack this faith may find Carossa an 
inadequate exponent of the human situation. Carossa is a humanist, 
but a humanism which is the result of religious faith seems somehow 
less heroic than the humanism of the existentialists which is an aet 
of will. 


Boston University PAUL KURT ACKERMANN 


Alan J. Steele, Three Centuries of French Verse, 1511-1819 (Edin- 
burgh: Edinburgh Univ. Press, 1956. xxxvii + 314 pp. Edinburgh 
Univ. Publications, Language and Literature Texts, 4). IN spite 
of its complete lack of pretension this book seems to me one of the most 
important contributions to the knowledge of French poetry made in 
the last decade. First of all, within the historical limits it sets itself, 
Mr. Steele’s book is probably the most complete and delightful an- 
thology of French verse ever compounded. Secondly, it is much more, 
since through critical revaluation and delicate rearrangement of his 
material the author succeeds in changing all our traditional perspec- 
tives. Critics and anthologists had usually considered French poetry 
taken as a whole as something deplorably patchy. There was for them 
the great outburst of poetry of the Renaissance, and then, up to the 


time of Romanticism, nothing much, except of course for La Fontaine | 


and the dramatic poetry of the classical period. Thus in French 
poetry the intermittently recurrent phenomenon of poetry seemed to 
contrast oddly with the stately development of prose. This impression 
was even reinforced by the radical position taken by M. Thierry 
Maulnier in the most important anthology published before Mr. Steele’s 
M. Maulnier’s idea of poetry was something like Jansenist grace, 
an inexplicable power coming from above and manifesting itself, rather 
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fitfully, in isolated periods and poets. On the other hand, it is true 
that M. Maulnier and other critics and scholars (the last and best of 
them being M. Jean Rousset in his excellent Littérature frangaise et 
le Baroque, Corti, 1953) had discovered that between the Renaissance 
and the classical period there were first-rank poets, such as Sponde 
and La Ceppéde. The first big gap in the history of French poetry 
had therefore somehow been filled up. But there still existed another 
enormous gap. Nobody had paid much attention to the poets of the 
late 17th century, or any attention at all to 18th century verse. This 
gap has been convincingly filled up by Mr. Steele. Thanks to him 
we are now aware of an uninterrupted stream of poetry which flows 
from Racine to Chénier, just as from Marot to Racine, and which, 
of course, sometimes becomes constricted, sometimes sluggish or shal- 
low, but which never dries up and never ceases to be poetical in its 
substance. For the first time we can experience French poetry as a 
continuous process, in the same way as we can experience from Spenser 
to Wordsworth the unbroken development of English poetry. It would 
not be difficult, of course, to find fault occasionally with Mr. Steele’s 
selection of particular poets and poems. I wish, for instance, that he 
would have paid less attention to satire and a little more to idylls. 
Jacques Peletier du Mans, one of the greatest intellectual poets of 
France, is badly represented ; so is La Motte Houdar. I am sorry also 
that Mr. Steele followed the example of Maulnier in truncating poems, 
sometimes so severely that, instead of a whole, we have only a head or 
a torso, magnificent it is true. But obviously the concern of Mr. 
Steele is not with poems or poets, but with verse. Poetry is not some- 
thing which favors only the greatest in special moments of illumina- 
tion. It is something which is transmitted and transformed from age 
to age and from poet to poet, even of moderate genius. What is re- 
established in this excellent anthology is the importance of the so-called 
minor poets. 


University of Zurich GEORGES POULET 


Wolfgang Clemen, Die Tragédie vor Shakespeare: ihre Entwicklung 
im Spiegel der dramatischen Rede (Heidelberg: Quelle und Meyer, 
1955. 270 pp. Schriftenreihe der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 
Neue Folge, 5). | IN concerning himself with the formal speech 
in pre-Shakespearian drama, Professor Clemen has aimed at demon- 
strating the variety of influences playing upon that drama and the 
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complex nature of its development from the rhetorical and piecemeg| 
method of composition illustrated in Gorboduc to the poetic and ‘op. 
ganic’ method that began to emerge in Marlowe and lay thus ready 
for Shakespeare’s hand. In all the playwrights of the late sixteenth 
century he sees some measure of individuality working along with, o 
against, the adherence to traditional rhetorical forms: in Peele, for 
example, although the long speeches are commonly as separate from 
the unfolding of action and character as they are in Gorboduc, the 
varied imagery and the freshness of manner put an individual mark 
upon them. And this was the case despite the general Senecan in- 


fluence, the prestige of a formalised rhetoric, the inheritance of a | 


ceremonial form of drama from the Middle Ages, and the appropriate. 
ness of rhetoric to the Elizabethan platform-stage. In his ‘ Nachwort’ 
Professor Clemen denies that the dramatic trend in the late sixteenth 
century can be simply and sufficiently described as being in the di- 
rection of verisimilitude: he suggests rather that, if we seek fora 
formula, we shall find it in a movement from a drama in which the 
elements lie side-by-side, character and action and formal speech and 
brisker dialogue making separately apprehensible demands on our 
attention, to a drama of an ‘organic’ kind where we can only with 


violence and injury consider the elements in isolation. This is a wise 


distinction to make, though we must, I think, recognise that the 
manner of the ‘ organic’ drama is almost inevitably less remote from 
that of actuality than the drama in which formal speeches, almost 
detached from a particular action and barely related to the characters 
of speakers and hearers, play a dominant réle. We know well enough 
that Othello is no replica of actuality, yet when we are watching it 
we have a sense of immediacy, of the present occurrence of the action, 
to a degree nowhere approached in pre-Shakespearian drama. Pro- 
fessor Clemen does, indeed, recognise this when he says that the 
speeches in Gorboduc and the like are much more comments by the 
poet on what has happened than utterances of characters who are at 
that moment experiencing the feelings and sentiments that provide 
the substance of their speeches. Similarly, of a speech of Estrild in 
Locrine, he says: ‘ nicht Estrild redet hier von sich, sondern der Autor 
redet von ihr.’ Perhaps, however, the matter is simply disposed of 
if we consider that an ‘ organic’ composition will, of its nature, more 
readily function as a satisfactory image of life. 

In the first section of the book, Professor Clemen notes the promi- 
nent place of the set speech in French and Italian Renascence drama 
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and in theoretical pronouncements on tragedy, and proceeds to list 
the most important types of such speeches (‘ Berichtrede,’ ‘ Planungs- 
rede,’ ‘ Umstimmungsrede,’ ‘ Preisrede,’ ‘ Gerichtsrede,’ ‘ Affektrede ’), 
reminding us that mixed forms will frequently appear. Then, in a 
long second section, he considers Gorboduc and other plays of the strict 
classical kind, Locrine, the tragedies of the University Wits, and some 
of the popular histories and pseudo-tragedies of the time (including 
Cambises, The Famous Victories, The Troublesome Reign, Leir, Wood- 
stock). In these first two sections Professor Clemen brings to his 
subject a mind remarkably stored with the results of previous enquiry 
and given a shrewd edge through his capacity for personal observation. 
He notes that in Locrine the action is much busier than in the classical 
plays examined but that the formal speeches remain frequent and 
detached: in the popular plays considered in the last Chapter of this 
section, however, language has become altogether subordinate to action, 
so that a generally plain and arid style, remote from that of the 
University Wits, is cultivated: this humbleness of manner constituted 
a dramatic element that, in its subordination and in its contrast to the 
rhetorical style, widened the foundations on which a mature drama 
could be built. In Kyd he observes the use of formal speech for pur- 
poses of characterisation, and the way in which it arises out of, is 
frequently accompanied by, and sometimes provokes, dramatic action. 
These things he finds also, of course, in Marlowe, but there the speech 
is altogether freer from rhetorical formulas (both of phrasing and of 
speech-type) and in Tamburlaine is often made part of a ceremonial 
involving a number of characters who, by their utterances and to some 
extent by the mere effect of their presence, help in the achievement 
of a dramatic harmony. The account of Tamburlaine here does not, 
perhaps, do full justice to the play’s complexity: Professor Clemen 
might have noted the variety of effect induced by Marlowe’s sometimes 
alternating, sometimes simultaneous, enthusiasm for and detachment 
from his hero. He observes that Part II contains a number of speeches 
in the traditional rhetorical manner. This may be partly due to the 
shortage of historical material that Marlowe was here faced with, but 
it seems also in part the result of an increasing detachment, so that 
the employment of traditional rhetoric may at times lead to an ironic 
and poignant effect. In his account of Marlowe’s other plays, Pro- 
fessor Clemen apparently adheres to the view that Faustus precedes 
The Jew of Malta and Edward II, and indeed his consideration of 
the speeches in these plays may give further weight to this view. He 
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notes that the duplicity of Barabas strengthens the dramatic functiog 
of his monologues, and that in Edward IT the long speech is generally 
avoided until near the end, when the development of action and char. 
acter has made it peculiarly appropriate. On a much lower level, 
Greene’s development is demonstrated, from a style imitative of Tam. 
burlaine in Alphonsus and Orlando to one dependent on more rapid 
exchanges between characters. Professor Clemen is perhaps rather 
severe on Greene: it is true, of course, that his plays are medleys, that 
his romantic heroines have been overpraised, and that he easily rung 
to the commonplace, yet the preoccupation with dramatic speech may 
have led to an insufficient recognition of the engaging atmosphere of 
Friar Bacon or of the elements in James IV (notably the character 
of Andrew) that are both lively and seminal. 

It is, however, to the third section of this book that a reader's 
fullest attention should be given. Here the speech of lamentation 
(‘ Klagerede’) is especially examined. Its common formulas are 
listed, and Professor Clemen observes how these gradually become 
more concisely used and more closely woven into the fabric of the 
utterance. Then he chooses a number of examples of this kind of 
speech, and analyses them in detail. Here we have yet another illus- 
tration of the value of critical attention to a text immediately available 
for a reader’s inspection, though that value is here, of course, con- 
siderably strengthened through the more general surveys made in the 
preceding sections. Certainly much is said that illuminates the drama- 
tists’ methods and qualities, and the comments on passages from Kyd 
and Marlowe are especially rewarding. 

Professor Clemen is of course aware that Shakespeare, while using 
existing foundations, fashioned a drama that was new. But he is 
aware also of the wide range of preceding work and of the continu 
ousness of change within the period from Gorboduc to the plays of 
Marlowe. Thus he notes that, along with the use of the rhetorical 
formulas, we can find parodies of them (for example, in The Old 
Wives’ Tale and Locrine) and that this indicates the imminence of 
their decline. Throughout the book Professor Clemen is careful to 
avoid presenting a too neat picture of dramatic development; yet, 
despite continual fluctuations and simultaneous divergences, a trend 
of high importance is made manifest. 
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Four in Criticism 


STUDIES IN HUMAN TIME 
By Georges Poulet, translated by Elliott Coleman 


When Studies in Human Time was published in France, it was awarded the Prix 
Sainte-Beuve, the Durchon Prize in Philosophy of the French Academy, and the 
Grand Prize of the Syndicate of Critics in Paris. Now, with the addition of an 
important new chapter on American authors, this brilliant and authoritative work 
of literary criticism has been translated for the English-speaking reader. French 
reviews were unstinting in their praise of this revolutionary method of philo- 
sophical criticism: “A masterwork.” La Croix. “It could very well reshape the 
methods of literary criticism.” Le Soir. 384 pages $5.00 


ISHMAEL. By James Baird 


What, in our time, is the relationship between art and religious consciousness? ‘To 
arrive at his answer, the author examines the work of some twenty recent writers— 
led by Melville—who created a system of symbols referring to the primitivistic 
cultures of the Orient as opposed to the Christian cultures of Western man. 


“It is quite a brilliant piece of work, but brilliance is not really its most important 
trait. It is, | think, a profound book .. . a truly philosophical study of literature.” 
Susanne K. Langer. 468 pages $5.50 


MALLARME: selected Prose Poems, Essays, and Letters 
Translated with Introduction by Bradford Cook 


Stephane Mallarmé, the leader of the French Symbolist movement, has been widely 
known and appreciated for his poetry in countries outside of France. Now, for the 
first time, it is possible for the English-speaking reader to have access to Mallarmé’s 
critical writings on literature, music, theater, ballet, and individual artists. ‘These 
critical writings include the most important, most original, and often the most 
beautiful pronouncements on art that French literature possesses. The translations 
are faithful to both the elegant style and the meaning of the extremely difficult 
French original. 200 pages $4.00 


THE ARTIST AS CREATOR. By Milton C. Nahm 


What is the place of human freedom in the arts and fine arts? To what extent 
does the artist freely create, and to what extent is he a technician limited by his 
tools? These basic questions of aesthetics and the philosophy of art form the main 
theme of Professor Nahm’s new book. In it he investigates the artistic process of 
creation, as opposed to the act of oe which he considered in his previous 
work, Aesthetic Experience and its Presuppositions. 364 pages $5.50 
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2 new intermediate readers that are sure 
to please you and your students 


LE DROLE 
By FRANCOIS MAURIAC \\ 
Edited by IsABELLE H. CLARKE 


Although so very different from his other works, this charming short 
novel makes a good introduction to Francois Mauriac, Nobel prize 
winner for literature in 1952. 


Illus. 109 pp. (71 pp. of text). Ready Now. 


VIGNETTES LITTERAIRES 
Edited by JOHN P. LE COQ 


A selection of sixteen short stories, each one revealing at least one 
trait, attitude, or ideal that is peculiarly French. 
252 pp. (182 pp. of text). 
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